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Bride’s Bouquet from Gladiolus Marie Kunderd 
(Winner of first prize at American Gladiolus cee 
Society’s Flower Show at Rochester, 1925.) 8th 
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of Quality 
We are Growers, Import- 
ers and Hybridizers of the 
World’s Finest Varieties. 
Strong, young healthy stock, true 
to-name. Descriptive catalog free. 
IRIS FIELDS 
Box F. WEST LAFAYETTE, IND. 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY 





Last Glad Offer of the Season 








Brookville Fine hand mixture, 1 in. up, $2.50 per 100 
Glen Head, Nassau County per 50. Guaranteed 20 kinds in 100 12" kre 
Ny, s oe : , aoe 
New York lit sa een lone a 
° = stock will both please you. Of course it’ _ 
Peonies-Iris C. H. SMITH ; Pere ae 
sd i. 








W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 











JOSEPH VAVRA 
DAHLIAS 


—— P. O. BOX 728 


HUNTINGTON BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 





10 NAMED 


vaRIETIEs $1 00 


IRISES Postpaid to 5th Zone 


All splendid varieties, including Lent A. William. 
son and Firmament, two of the best Irises of 
American origination. All labeled; Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


GELSER BROS. - BoxF_ - 


Dalton, N.Y, 











GLADIOLUS, Narcissi, Tu- 
lips, Bulbous Irises, Mus- 
cari, Tigridias, Anemones, 
Montbretias and all other 
flowering bulbs. 


7} DELKIN’S PUGET SOUND 
BULBS, INC. 


Bellevue - . Wash. 








Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor - - Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Ben- 
nett, Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and 


nearly 100 leading varieties. Catalogues 
now ready. 


M. F. W RIGHT 











FOR CASH WITH ORDER WE SEND 


1 Doz. fine Peony roots, fall delivery____ $5.00 
i Des. fine Iris roots _..______. ae 1.00 
30 Iris roots, fine assortment 4 
All tagged and sent postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
STONECREST GARDENS - Eau Claire, Wis. 
Send for Price List 











MANY THANKS 


We wish to take this means in thanking our 
many customers and friends for their business 
this past season and trust you will get as much 
pleasure from your blooms as we have in filling 
your orders. ._If your name is not on our mailing 
list now is a good time to get it there. 

WEEKS’ OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS 
Route 8, Box 54 Salem, Oregon. 





JOERG’S WHITE 


No. 1—$1.25 each_______-_-- $12.00 dozen 
No. 2— 1.00 each_____--_-_-_~ 10.00 dozen 
No. 5— .85 each_____----- 8.50 dozen 
No.6— .25 each____-_-__-_-_ 2.60 dozen 


New Catalogue Now Ready 


GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park - i. &., BF. 











Your Name Now 


For our 1929 list will bring it to you 
next January. Send a post card and it 
won’t be forgotten. If you like Glads 
you will want our list. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty St. - Salem, Oregon 








P-E-O-N-LE-S}] 


and IRISES. Grown on Puget Sound. 
Sturdy plants. Profuse bloomers. Medal 
winners. Catalogue. 

UGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
R. F. D. 12, Box 727 . Seattle, Wash. 








Write for my Catalog. It is one of the best, 
You can import into U.S. A. (under permit) 


stock of bona-fide Canadian origin. For imme. 
diate sale if desired. 

GLADIOLUS ROSES 
HARDY LILIES IRISES 


J. W. CROW, LTD., Lynnwood Ave., Simcoe, Ont. 
See descriptions and photos of the grand new 


Lilium Princeps. 































Your Name and Address, Please? 


Of course you want to be on our mailing list and 
receive our new GLAD BOOKLET in the fall, 
While your Glads are growing you have time to 


attend to it. A card will do. 
DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A, Decorah, Iowa 











MOTHER MACHREE 


bulblets for next fall delivery $10 each 
or $100 per dozen. Very limited supply. 
Place order now and get a start. 
KENDALL’S GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Troutdale, Oregon 


PAEONIES~ - 


50 ACRES 
When in need of Peonies or Iris 


IRIS 


10 Acres 








write 
Gilbert H. Wild & Son 
Sarcoxie - = Mo. 





Iris, Peonies, Phiox 
And Other Hardy Perennials 
GLADIOLI and DAHLIAS 
Strong field plants, Northern Wisconsin 
grown, extremely hardy. Catalog Free — 
EDW. J. GARDNER NURSERY 
West De Pere, Wis. 
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IRIS LIST 


READY JUNE 15TH 


Ww. R. LEGRON 
124 Amherst Drive, TOLEDO, OHIO 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - - N.J. 


GLAD GUIDE 


This booklet is mailed FREE each year. It con- 
tains several thousand words of Glad informa- 
tion. A practical guide for the growing of 


Glads. Many new and rare Glads are dese 


and priced, Colors by Ridgway’s charts, bloom- 
ing dates, frank descriptions of varieties, com- 


ments, criticisms. 


8 
THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDE 


Shannon City - 








Willamette Valley Bulb Co. 


MOTHER MACHREE 
At Attractive Prices 
For Fall Delivery 
No. 1 Bulbs ~ - $100.00 each 
Bulblets - ~ 10.00 each 
Or $100.00 per dozen 
W. R. HURST 
Portland, Ore. - 8ist and Prescott 














GLADIOLUS 


Supreme 
In Quality, Selection, Service. 
Our Motto: 
‘“‘Not How Cheap, But How Good” 
A. J. ANDERSON 
White Bear Lake - ~ Minnesota 


Stace 





I THANK YOU > 


for the best season ever. This fall I shall 
have a wonderful list of the really g 


Glads. 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Burlington, Vermont 




















: 


Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Prop. 
Seabrook - - New Hampshire 





Bulbs all sizes and bulblets of the better 
varieties of Gladiolus. 





TULIPS | 


OREGON GROWN 


Price List issued later. Get your 
name on our mailing list. 
COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 24 Multnomah, Oregon 





TOURISTS 


and Flower Grower readers are cordially invited 


to stop at my 11 acre field of CHOICE G 


any time and see ORCHID LADY and most of 
the BEST. Plenty of parking space and beau- 


tiful shade trees to rest under. 
Turn into ELY ROAD at THE GREEN 
B. HALSEY SPENCER - 


Longmeadow, Mass. 








Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 


Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00 


(Copyright 1928 by Madison Cooper) 
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Subscription price :— 





FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 
One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. | 
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Calcium, New York 


June, 1928 
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QO ONE who has ever been for- 
tunate enough to visit Glacier 
National Park in Montana it 
must of reason remain “the one 
pleasure time” in memory ever after- 
rd. 

"The mountains of this Government 
Park are marvelously different from 
those of any other park, with their 
knife-like edges and _ needle-points 
cleaving the blue of the sky. Its piles 
of stone are more vividly colored with 
rainbow tints; its dashing waterfalls 
are more certain to greet the eye at 
eery turn of the mountain road; 
while its placid lakes sleeping in 
hollowed glacial cirques invite passage 
on the pleasant little steamers that 
glide from one point of interest to 
another. 

Its dense, green forests hide mead- 
ows of Wild Flowers, that in their 





betta 





undisturbed, natural home remind 
one of a glimpse of fairyland. Their 
vivid-colored petals brush the horses’ 
feet on the narrow bridle path and 
coat with fragrance the clothing of 
the pedestrian. There are flowers in 
that wild that the home-abiding man 
or woman never dreamed existed; and, 
too, there are most of the wildlings 
that grace our own highways at differ- 
ent times of the year. 

The daring Indian Paintbrush is 
there in a scarlet cloud; the For-get- 
me-not, like an immense pale-blue eye 
on the earth; a very kaleidoscope of 
color is made by the Wild Larkspur; 
Wild Roses sending their fragrance to 
meet one at every turn; Asters of 
every shade together with the elusive 
Lady’s Slipper; and the modest Tril- 
lium hiding their beauty in the shadow 
of fallen monarchs of the forest, and 


Beauties of Glacier National Park 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


delighting in a rooting place that 
man could not copy. 

One’s eyes bulge and heart goes 
pit-a-pat at the prodigal stretches of 
flower growth everywhere, even at 
the very edge of snow slides and in 
crevices of the mountainside, but 
everywhere they are safe from the 
touch of marauding hands. On high 
stretches there are vast sweeps of the 
Wild Sunflower that under the sun’s 
glow seems to lend its gold to sur- 
rounding piles of stone. 

When the traveler is tired of beauty, 
of riding, of long hunger, he suddenly 
comes upon one (or two or three to- 
gether often) of the charming chalets 
that welcomes with outstretched arms, 
holding food and comfort to be enjoyed 
before their yawning fireplaces. It is 
a juicy taste of the joys that belonged 
to our grandfathers. 
































Wild Orchid or Lady’s-slipper, 
found in Glacier National Park 
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Trillium, one of the numerous Wild 
Flowers found in Glacier National Park 


For the angler there are streams 
and lakes that “give forth for the 
asking” and it is a poor fisherman 
indeed that need return empty-handed 
from his trip up or down the streams. 
The hunter may leave his gun in the 
case as game is very tame and striped 
Squirrels and Marmots will creep up 
boot tops and gaze at you so in- 
quiringly. Nothing is left out of this 
charming spot to make one stare 
wide-eyed. 

I cannot begin to tell the half of the 
attractions of this Northern Mecca 
for the mental ills of humanity. If 
you are restless and unnerved you will 








Beautiful Logan Falls, 


15 miles north of Belton,— 


Glacier National Park. Note the Rockies in the distance 


Caleium, y 
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be soothed to health agai 

charm. Go and learn all this for a * 
self. Go and give your sou] a fen 
of these glories that God has ong 
for you. Go and you will go say 
There is a vague, elusive, hauntin 
charm that invades the senses _ 


its un. 


pleads for another glimpse of 
paralleled wonders and beauty. 


A Providential Toad Visitation 


r MY girlhood days my father was 

“Head-sawyer” at one of the large 
Pennsylvania lumber mills; and the 
logs were cut in the nearby woods jp 
the Winter, taking advantage of the 
snows to sled them to a tram road 
that ran from the mill through the 
woods. The logs were then skidded 
up in great piles to wait their tur 
to be drawn up an inclined plane on g 
flat car by engine power into the mil] 
One Winter the snows were so deep, 
and lasted so long, that an unusual 
amount of logging was done. All “the 
flat” on the side of road where we 
lived was covered with logs as high 
as it was possible to pile them. 

Garden-making time came, and our 
garden was buried up with heaps of 
logs until the first of June. The gar. 
den was plowed the first of June, and 
harrowed and planted the next day, 

The warm sun soon started things 
to growing, but just as everything 
got to looking nice, there came such 
hordes of flea-beetles that it looked 
as if they would devour everything, 
and it seemed that we were not to 
have any garden after all. 

A few days after the invasion of 
these pests, I went out into the gar- 
den and found the ground covered al- 
most as thick with tiny black Toads 
as the plants were with the insects; 
and to my astonishment, the Toads 
were busy devouring the little black 
pests. I called mother to come out 
and watch them. 

The Toads were about the size of 
the common black crickets, but they 
were “sure enough” Toads, and in a 
few days they had literally cleaned the 
garden of the beetles and then they 
too disappeared, and we saw no more 
of them. 

Father and the neighbors all said 
that they never saw such a happening 
before, nor had they ever seen suc 
tiny Toads. Mother claimed it was 
an act of Providence in sending the 
Toads in such numbers and at such 4 
time, and was inclined to class it 
among the miracles. 

It did seem miraculous, for we could 
not see from whence such a host of 
tiny Toads came, or where they went 
when they left the garden. But ng 
doubt they were obeying some 0 
Nature’s laws that we could not un 
derstand. It was nevertheless a provl- 
dential visitation for us. 

I wish some Nature student could 
explain the secret of those Toads and 
tell to what class of .Toads they be 
longed. 

ALICE R. Corson, (Va.) 
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My Garden Book 


BY MARGARET FLINDT, (Iowa) 


accessories, to my mind, is a 
blank book of some sort, not too 
j—in which to record things per- 
to the Garden and its oc- 


()'= of the most useful of garden 


smal 
taining 

nts. 
atrine is an old diary, which, like 
many of its predecessors, started out 
pravely to become such a valuable his- 
tory of the current events of that 
year, that it would be read in future 
years With satisfaction and compla- 
cency by its writer, and with interest 
and pride (?) by children and grand- 
children; but alas! a week, or at most 
g month, was the limit of its existence 
asa diary. This is such a busy, work- 
aday, jolly, old world, and there are so 
many things one wants to do and to 
see, that something must be omitted. 

This book of mine was such a good 
big one, well made, strongly bound 
and of convenient size, not too fancy 
for practical use, that I dedicated it 
to the Garden, and for several years 
it has proved its usefulness. 

When plants, seeds or bulbs are 
purchased, the date of ordering and 
arrival of same are noted, as well as 
price and condition, also where and 
how planted. This has served its good 
purpose in many ways, as the follow- 
ing experience will prove. 

One Fall I had bought a small lot 
of named Peonies; and the buying and 
planting of Peonies is not a thing 
to be carelessly considered or done, as 
any gardener with experience knows, 
and of course one wants to “keep tab” 
on them, and can hardly wait to see if 
they bloom and what they are the fol- 
lowing Spring. To be very sure the 
tags would not be lost or names ob- 
literated by rain or mud if left at- 
tached to the plants, I took strong 
sticks about 18 inches long, carefully 
attached the labels to them, name 
downward, and stuck them firmly in 
the ground beside each plant. 


The following Spring an elderly 
man, a neighbor, was employed to 
rake the lawn. He was a retired 
farmer, an Alsatian who had learned 
to do things well in “the old country.” 
His vegetable Garden was a marvel 
of neatness, and a source of envy to 
all the neighbors, so I congratulated 
myself that this surely would be one 
man I could trust alone for a few 
minutes, and not find something de- 
stroyed. Nevertheless, I worked along 
with him among the flowers, and when 
I was called in the house by visitors, 
told him just to work on the grass 
and not bother flower beds and bor- 
ders, but when I returned I soon dis- 
covered the stakes were missing from 
the new Peony planting. On asking 
him about them he said, “Oh my gosh! 
They looked so bad, I.put ’em on that 
pile of boards back of the barn.” 
Thenceforth I have not trusted stakes 
and markers alone, but the plants are 
also numbered and recorded in my 
Garden Book. 


If a plant does not survive the first 
year, is not true to name, or does not 
do well after good care, my notes are 
consulted regarding the condition 
when received, and if unfavorable, it 
is reported to the nurseryman from 
whom it was received. Reliable firms 
will gladly replace stock if reasonably 
sure you have given it proper care, 
and the fault is theirs. If plants are 
very inferior or badly packed or dis- 
eased, one has positive proof by the 
Garden Book, and at least need not be 
cheated again by the same firm. I 
have had few experiences of that 
kind. I am glad to say that most 
flower growers are honest. 


Not only is my Book a joy in that 
I can take it to the Garden and iden- 
tify the new Iris, Tulip, or other plants 
when they bloom, and thus associate 
the name with the flower and it is in- 
delibly fixed in my memory, but in 





An interesting corner in Mrs. Flindt’s Garden 
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Winter when the Garden is bleak and 
frozen, or covered with snow, how I 
do enjoy going through its pages to 
recall where some new or old treasure 
is buried, and can be expected to come 
forth in all its glory in the Spring. 

Furthermore my Book is a repos- 
itory for divers and sundry clippings 
pertaining to the Garden that I par- 
ticularly wish to save. It may be a 
formula for spray for one of nu- 
merous pests which infest the Garden, 
or a report of a successful Garden 
Club meeting, or flower show, or a 
pleasing poem pertaining to the out- 
doors. All of these are to be pasted 
in this, or another book for preserva- 
tion, “when I have time.” There are 
not enough days in the growing sea- 
son te do half the things one wants to 
do in the Garden, if one does enough 
indoors to sustain her self-respect as 
a housekeeper and homemaker, and 
in Winter there are so many neglected 
things left over from Summer, clean- 
ing to be done, that kodak albums 
and scrapbooks have a way of hang- 
ing over from year to year. “When 
I have time” never seems to come. 





Pokeweed as a Profit Crop 


ES, it is the young tender shoots 

that are eaten. We plant the seed 
very early in the Spring, give clean 
cultivation until they choke out the 
weeds themselves, and then let them 
grow until the frost kills the foliage, 
and then plow them out. If a good 
crop is grown, it will take three horses 
to pull the plow. 


We then gather the roots and plant 
in a dark cellar; pack them as tight 
as possible as they do not need any 
feeding. They may be planted in coal 
ashes, sand, or earth. Little rootlets 
will develop to take up moisture. The 
principle is the same as for Rhubarb 
or Asparagus;—either of them when 
they come up in the Spring do not 
grow from strength taken out of the 
ground but use up surplus strength 
stored from the year before. 


Now for the one who would like to 
eat Pokeweed: 


When it comes in the open in 
Spring, say about May first for South- 
ern Penna., as it is a heat lover, we 
have the cellar 60 to 65. When the 
shoots begin to grow, but before they 
have started, remember this, take a 
kettle and put it upside down on the 
Poke stalk and the shoots will then 
stay yellow. Be sure you have it tight 
as it must be dark. 


Very likely you will not like it at 
first. City people around here claim 
it is healthful and eat it for that pur- 
pose. They say it is good for the 
blood. 


I am a grower. We do not eat it 
very often, although I like it once in 
a while. We crop it from January 
until about haymaking. When the 
Asparagus comes, the price of Poke 
drops. : 

ELMER S. SNAVELY, (Penna.) 
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Nature Studies and Notes 





The May Fly 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


BRIGHT light is his rainbow, 

and his fondness for brightness 
brings him a premature death. 

In the months of May and June he 
quits the river and lake beds, throws 
off his old muddy suit, and with wings 
for fathoming the airy deep flies about 
the river. But instead of following 
their natural haunts, when in the 
winged state, if there is a bright light 
nearby, the May Flies flock to it in 
such great numbers that they screen 
the light like a first-class lamp shade. 
They fall on the street-car tracks 
near the river and under the lights 
in such great numbers that the heavy 


wheels crushing their bodies slip and 
slide until the car fails to move until 
the frail bodies of these insects are 
swept away. 

The hosts of May Flies in a certain 
stream seem to reach the winged state 
simultaneously, and if they happen to 
be near a city, on the morning follow- 
ing, the sidewalks look like a Gettys- 
burg and a Chickamauga, for the 
streets are strewn with thousands of 
dead and maimed bodies. For two 
miles farther on they will wander with 
nothing but the bright lights leading 
them on, and finally they beat fran- 
tically around them until weakened 





Bootleggers and the Naturalist 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


NE of the most unpleasant ex- 

periences that frequently comes 

to the outdoor Nature lover to- 
day is that of coming in contact with 
moonshiners and bootleggers in the 
wildest Nature spots nearest our larg- 
est cities. 

Not long ago, on Sunday, Dr. Floyd 
Bralliar, his son and my son, and I, 
went for a day’s outing in the moun- 
tains. At the end of our destination, 
we were within ten minute’s walk of 
the street car terminus of an incor- 
porated town, yet during the entire 
day we were under the strict surveil- 
lance of two bootleggers, who as- 
sumed we had no business in the 
mountains. Of course, we paid no at- 


tention to them, but then the thoughts 
of being thus watched took the keen 
edge of enjoyment from the observa- 
tions. In the afternoon when we 
walked a mile north on the side of the 
mountain, these two scamps walked 
side by side a hundred yards above 
us, carrying two shotguns, and when 
we left the mountain about four 
o’clock, the last thing that we saw 
behind was these two men lying down, 
peeping over a boulder with guns fully 
exposed. 


Such a situation is a crime against 
civilization; besides it is a kind of 
false imprisonment when a Nature 
lover is unable to go to the mountains 
and feel free as the mountain itself! 


The operators and salesmen of the products of these wild- 
cat stills add discomfort to the outdoor lover’s observations ~ 
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they drop in despair to the 

But with no bright lights to ne 
her away from her natural hen 
the female May Fly flies over ms 
water and drops her small eggs he 
and there. When the eggs hatch ae | 
young will not by any means take, I 
prize at a beauty show. For two years | 
they wander about in creeks, or rivers, | 
or lakes, feeding mostly on vegetable _ 
matter. Perhaps you have been fish- 
ing or boating in Springtime and have _ 
observed the bank of the river go 
thickly perforated with small holes 
that it looked like a sieve. The natiye | 
ruralites told you that it was caused _ 
by the Willow Flies coming out of the 
ground. In many parts of the country. 
they are called Willow Flies, and the 
holes are where the larvae of the May 
Flies emerged. And then through a 
slit in their old skin suit, each one 
crawled out and left the water never 
to return to it again, unless to plant 
a crop of eggs in-it for the next gen. 
eration of May Flies. 

The very fact that the May Fly 
makes a first-class model for an arti- 
ficial fly bait for sportsmen, is equa} 
to saying that it is an insect that is 
highly prized by the fishes. 

The life of this frail insect has been 
regarded as being very brief, in fact 
not lasting over a single day, which 
caused it to be called an “ephemerid,” 
but the person who thus named it 
made an honest mistake, for May 
Flies have been known to live for 
many days, despite the fact that many 
of them mate, lay their eggs and die 
the first day. 

There are about one hundred species 
of May Flies in temperate North 
America, and they belong to the same 
class of insects as the Dragon Fly and 
Doodle Bug. 

When you get.a good look at a 
May Fly, you will never forget him, 
for he has short feelers, large fore- 
wings and small hindwings. Two to 
three long bristles project from the 
abdomen marking the insect for easy 
identification. 





Random Notes on Nature 


The Sapodilla tree whose sweet fruit 
is highly prized by many folks touches 
more mouths of people through its sap 
or latex, called chicle, than it. does 
through its fruit. It furnishes the 
chewing-gum manufacturer the raw 
material that makes ‘his business 
possible. 


The Humming Bird makes the long 
flight of 500 miles or more across the 
Gulf of Mexico at a single hop. Hu- 
man aviators’ will. never operate 4 
motor as wonderful as the Humming 
Bird’s natural engine. 


Many people do not know that there 
is a difference between Isinglass:and 
Mica. The former is made. of the 
air-bladders of Fishes, while the latter 
is a mineral- that oceurs naturally in 
the earth. 
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Delphiniums 


HE Delphinium is a plant which 

has come into great favor with all 

deners during the past few years. 
On account of its wonderful coloring 
and height, it makes a welcome addi- 
tion to any garden. : ; 

The best way to start with them is 
to first buy several plants from re- 
liable nurserymen so as to insure 
plooms the first season. Any good soil 
will grow them and they are perfectly 
hardy if drained well and lightly cov- 
ered after frost comes. Use wood 
ashes and bone meal around the plants 
put never nearer than two inches from 
the stalk. After the first blossoming, 
cut off flower stalk just above the 
ground and seal with wet clay to keep 
out the worms. Keep the soil well 
loosened and water well. It is well to 
let one stalk go to seed on each plant. 
The plants may be set out in the early 
Spring or Fall. 

From my own experience, I would 
suggest that the seed be sown in the 
Spring at the same time as the an- 
nuals. They then have plenty of mois- 
ture and have grown good roots be- 
fore the dry, hot weather comes on. 

Many people prefer sowing the 
seeds in the Summer as soon as it 
ripens, as Nature sows it, but unless 
one has plenty of time to water and 
care for the seed bed, I would advise 
the spring sowing. In the summer 
sowing, the bed should be covered 
with grass or burlap to keep the 
crickets and slugs from eating up the 
tender leaves as soon as they come up, 
under the covering. They will self 
sow and come up during late summer 
rains and if covered will generally live 


over Winter. 


Among the many kinds of Del- 
phiniums which have been raised of 
late, there is none more beautiful in 
color than the Belladonna. It is the 
earliest to flower, is of medium size, 
and is set loosely on the stalk which 
gives it a very graceful appearance. 
Its seed sometimes come true and 
other times give a very different vari- 
ety which has been given the name of 
intermediate Delphiniums. Some will 
be double, some single, some bicolor, 
‘some pink, some will have a light bee, 
some a dark one. 

These will multiply very fast. In 
two years, there will be from twelve 
to fifteen plants from one root. The 
average height of Delphiniums is 
from four to six feet but some rare 
ones will reach eight feet. For a per- 
ennial border or a mass planting, no 
flower can be more beautiful. 


Mrs. J. F. SELLECK, (Mich.) 





Bulletin on Rose Diseases 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1547, Rose Dis- 
eases, their Causes and Control, was 
issued in February, and contains 19 
pages and is well illustrated and may 
be had by sending five cents to the 
Supt. of Documenis, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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“Napoleon Bonaparte” 
BY S. L. HARPER 


ECAUSE he is such a_ very 
scrappy old Sea Gull we have 
named him Bonaparte—the best 

or most fitting name any of the em- 
ployees could think of for him. Sev- 
eral of us have the regular habit of 
eating here where we are employed 
in several different kinds of work at 
the big hotel (way out West) and our 
place of eating is located upstairs 
next to a roof covering a big veranda 
outside on the bay side. For three 
years we have had the regular season 
visits of Old “Nape” during the 
Winter. 

Each season he arrives about Mid- 
October. The Summers he spends 
way up North, with the other Gulls 
that go North for nesting, and reg- 
ularly he comes back to the place on 
the veranda roof near a window from 
which we feed him and the others, 
who have learned to respect him as the 
Commander-in-chief. None of us have 
been able so far to have him take food 
from our hand but he doesn’t hesitate 
to come right up and get it from the 
windowsill while we are just inside 
within reach of him. Somewhat of a 
distinctive feather color marking 
makes it plain that we are absolutely 
certain it’s the same Bird we fed first 
time over three years ago. This, with 
his same “awful” fighting way, proves 
we are right about its being the same 
old Bird. 


Last year we had several boys who 
tried to put something over on him 
and for one I think the laugh is on the 
boys for he took all they gave him and 
got away*with it and now is back here 
for more. 


First thing they tried to choke him 
with big morsels of food but we find 
it can’t be done. A full life-sized 
French roll, or full slice across a loaf 
of bread, or a big bone, just swells out 
his neck feathers while it goes down. 
Then one of the boys thought it would 
be fine to give him the tobacco habit; 
so he got several cigarettes nicely 
folded inside a bunch of bread which 
we found never bothered him—unless 
to make him more fit to fight. Then 
he learned the “Copenhagen Snuff” 
habit—as much as two teaspoonfuls 
of it at a “sitting”; and this too 
seemed to help make him a better 
fighter. Then one time a “mess” of 
Tabasco Sauce—fully as much as a 
teaspoonful—went down where Sea 
Gull food goes in quantity; and from 
that time on he just showed off what 
a REAL fighter he could be. 


That surely was a hot dose the first 
time he tried it out, but after several 
times throwing it up to cool off, he 
finally managed to have it stay down 


but if we could judge from appear- 
ances it was a great fight for him to 
win out. He just deliberately walked 
up to the ridge on the roof where he 
sat with his feathers ruffled nearly 
straight out—waiting for WAR or 
cooler temperature. His mouth was 
about half open—one fellow said “to 
let in some cool air.” At times he 
would give his warning yell about be- 
ing nearly ready to do battle with all 
comers, but it seemed that the others 
“sensed something wrong” so they sat 
still at a distance, ready to go or come 
whichever they found best. More nice 
(?) food was put outside on the roof, 
but it seemed he had lost his big husky 
appetite for the time being. 

Then just to show us what a real 
“game Bird” really is he finally got 
his heated term abated enough to give 
a yell and start out in flight trying to 








His Majesty,—Napoleon Bonaparte 











Napoleon ready for a chase 
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drive all that hungry bunch of Gulls 
away from his food supply, and this 
time his actions showed his real 
fighting class for they,—every moth- 
er’s Bird of them,—flew straight out 
over the water in the bay,—and they 
stayed out there while Napoleon came 
right back to the ridge of the roof 
asking for something to eat that had 
a real kick in it. That he was SICK 
of some of his eats we have no doubt 
whatever, but for my part I imagine 
that to take down such an amount of 
tobacco or snuff at a time and have 
it stay would surely kill me. This 
Sea Gull seems to almost thrive on 
tobacco, and his Copenhagen Snuff 
habit seems fairly well established 
too; while his appetite for Tabasco 
Sauce is not bad for a Bird of his size. 


Some of us have a fairly good idea 
of what a Chicken can or will eat but 
a Sea Gull has it beaten at the eat or 
drink game; for a Sea Gull stands 
plenty of salt or salt water and this 
we know will kill any Chicken that 
gets it down. This old fighter really 
seems more friendly to some of us 
than others, for he never feared my 
camera at all. 





Life History of the Aphis 


—_". give all the life history 
of the Aphis, and it really seems 
more is generally known of other in- 
sects than of the Aphis. Since they 
lay no eggs it necessarily follows that 
they hibernate. It.is possible that 
they hibernate in large numbers and 
over as large a range as their summer 
activities cover. Dry, hot weather 
is their delight,—cold and wet retard 
or end their activities. On account of 
their ability to sprout wings and fly, 
they are able to spread over large 
areas in a short time. They do not 
go through the metamorphosis or four 
stages of development, as do many 
insects, and generations are a matter 
. of hours. Where only a few are seen 
at first, if the weather is favorable, 
thousands and millions will fight for 
standing room in a period of ten days 
or two weeks. When they kill the 
plant they have been feeding upon 
they sprout wings and flit to new 
feeding grounds. Often one may see 
a number of adult Aphids on a plant 
that have been there only a short 
time and still retain their wings. 


The Aphis is a serious pest here in 
June, July, and August, attacking 
Sweet Peas, Roses, Nasturtiums, To- 
matoes, Raspberries, Snowball, and 
vine Honeysuckle. I have noticed 
three colors, green, black, and a 
reddish brown. The green and brown 
are apparently the same, except for 
color, but I have noticed that the black 
do not move so spryly nor attain the 
size of the others. Also they can 
cluster closer together. The Ants 
seem to prefer the black Aphis and 
plant them and watch over them like 
the farmer does vegetables, and for 
about the same reason, a supply of 
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food. The black Aphis attacks the 
Snowball and Honeysuckle vine, the 
brown attacks the Raspberry, the To- 
mato and sometimes Nasturtiums. 
The green likes Roses, and Sweet 
Peas. It may be that their food or 
their feeding grounds are responsible 
for their color, but I believe they are 
different. 

Since they sap by beaks, as does the 
squash bug, they cannot be poisoned 
by spraying the skin of the plant, but 
they can be killed in twenty minutes 
and to the last one if the proper 
method is used; a sprayer which 
throws a very fine mist, a pressure 
sprayer if possible, but a pump 
sprayer can do it. Cover the stalk, 
and both sides of the leaves so that 
every one gets soaked. It is not so 
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much the quantity or the str 

it is the spread that counts. “Cana 
work in applying is most important 

_ Black leaf 40 (or nicotine Poison) 
is sold by the drug stores with di. 
rections for its use. I found gold. 
dust is the best soapsuds. [f the 
solution is made too strong it may kill 
the buds on Sweet Peas, and vin 
Honeysuckle, but the Sweet Peas 
rapidly form new buds. 

I have a neighbor who saves his 
cigar butts over Winter and boils the 
nicotine out of them. He claims it is 
better than the bottled nicotine, J udg- 
ing by the smell of the cigar butt he 
showed me, it must have contained 
most of the nicotine that had been in 
the whole cigar. 

C. L. HEwITT, (IIl.) 





Seasonable Work for June 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ARLY this month, begin “sum- 
mer pruning” of fruit trees and 
bushes. 


Disbud Roses, for large flowers. 

Sow Ornamental Gourds. 

Tie in newly-grafted shoots, to pre- 
vent wind breaking them off. 


Repot and divide Aspidistras as 
shown in diagram. Shake away all 
the soil, then cut apart with a sharp 
knife, C, into small pieces, A, if many 
plants are required, and repot, B. The 
soil should be well packed in the pots 
with a wooden rammer, E, for all the 
Palms, Rubber plants, and Aspidis- 
tras. 


Ring branches of fruit trees this 
month, for very large fruit, where this 


is practiced. It is not good practice 
but a branch can be “ringed” to pro- 
duce a few very large fruit for exhibi- 
tion. Just cut away a ring of bark as 
illustrated and this will cause the sap 
to go into producing very large fruit, 
Tomatoes, Grapes, and Apples are 
often “ringed” for exhibition. 

Take cuttings of Geraniums now, 
for flowering in Winter; and root all 
kinds of flowering shrubs this month, 
under glass from green cuttings. 

Start budding by end of the month. 

Plant out late celery and transplant 
Leeks. 


Remove laterals from Sweet Peas, . 


for very large flowers. 
Prune Lilac, Deutzia, 


Weigela, 
Spiraea, and Forsythia. 





“RINGING TO PRODUCE 
LARGE FRUIT 





SOW ORNAMENTAL GOURDS 
THIS MONTH, AND RE POT 
ASPEDISTRAS, AND OTHER 
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Prize Schedules for Flower Shows 
BY GEO. S. BIRCH, (N. J.) 


penefit of the experience of those 

staging other Flower Shows I have 
carefully gone over all the prize sched- 
ules that I could accumulate from the 
last three years’ Flower Shows. I find 
almost uniformly the method of judg- 
ing is on color classification. In 
studying prize schedules along other 
lines than Flowers, I find that in prac- 
tically no other line is such a method 
ysed. The more I have thought it 
over, the more I have wondered why 
it is that the methods generally used 
in exhibiting Fruit, Vegetables and 
Livestock are not applicable and desir- 
able in planning the Flower schedules. 


Practically everyone is agreed that 
the final test of a variety’s worth, at 
least in some respects, is ““How does it 
measure up at the Shows?” To stand 
the test of time, a variety must be 
able to compete with other varieties 
creditably and yet so far as I can see, 
the schedules do not seem to be 
planned with this in view. The classes 
generally call for the best red with 
blotch, feather or plume, for instance, 
or red without blotch, feather or 
plume. Under either of these classes 
might be entered five or six entries, 
all red and conforming to the require- 
ments of the class, and yet each one 
might be a different variety, differing 
in shades of red, form and general 
appearance from any other in the 
same class. In judging, what one 
judge might consider essential, an- 
other might not, etc,; and even so, a 
single entry of a variety could not be 


I’ ORDER that we might have the 


_aecepted as a fair basis for determin- 


ing the worth of the variety. On the 
other hand, if it had been a class call- 
ing for Crimson Glow, for instance, 
the problem of deciding which was 
the best entry would be greatly sim- 
plified as all would have the same 
general color form and appearance, 
and when the blue ribbon was placed 
on a winner, it would be the result of 
real competition. In this way, the 
best of a kind would be selected to 
compete with a like selection from 
another variety of red, (white, pink, 
yellow, etc.). Then from the best en- 
try in each variety, the best single 
entry under each color could be se- 
lected. Whether the class called for 
one, three, or six spikes, the prin- 
ciple would be the same, and the 
winning red over all other reds, for 
instance, with this method of pro- 
cedure would, with reasonable ac- 
curacy, be considered superior. Sev- 
eral years’ judging on this basis, 
would, I believe, help standardize vari- 
eties, and prove one of the best “trial 
grounds” for the many new varieties 
that are springing up everywhere. 
The objection might be raised that 
the schedule would be filled with 
names of varieties, but that is not 
necessary, the schedule could be made 





flexible, and ribbons awarded for the 
winners under the variety classes, giv- 


ing the prizes of value for the winners . 


in each color. A general rule could 
be made that where three or more 
entries of any varieties were entered, 
a class could be provided for them; 
and where less than that number were 
entered even where the variety name 
were given on the schedule, that vari- 
ety would be judged under the section 
for that color, for “other red Gladi- 
olus” for instance. Four or five well- 
known and generally-grown varieties 
could be specified for the first year. 
After this method had been used one 
year, the next year the schedule could 
be made to include those that had the 
largest number of entries the previous 
year and also all the winners in the 
sweepstakes awards for that color. 

I believe we should have at least 
four awards under the sweepstakes in 
each color so that even those who are 
not able to attend the shows can know 
how the varieties rank in comparison 
with each other under their own color. 


might say, ‘“‘that method gives 
too much advertising to varieties.” 
However, I believe that is just what 
we really want to know,—what the 
really good varieties are. Even those 
that grow only a few Glads want those 
of proven worth, and I believe the 
prize schedule should be so planned 
that the tests are as fair and accurate 
as we can make them. 

From another point of view, those 
who attend the show on seeing a class 
of reds, differing each from the other 
in many ways, wonder why this rather 
than that was given the blue ribbon; 
and in looking at it from the angle of 
their own particular favorite color, 
lose the value of the judging itself. On 
the other hand, if there were four, 
five or more entries, one variety of 
red, they would begin to look at them 
carefully to see the good points of one 










entry over another, and they would 
then begin to study the winning vase 
to learn for themselves how to better 
exhibit another year. 

This is practically the universal 
method of exhibiting and judging, 
along practically all lines. Imagine 
poultrymen exhibiting their White 
Leghorns against Wyandottes and 
Rocks all under the classification of 
white chickens. That is not the way 
it is done; each variety is entered 
under its own class and then the best 
of the several compete and the best of 


all is selected as the sweepstakes 
bird. 


There is another suggestion that I’d 
like to pass on, which as far as I know 
has not been tried out at Flower Shows. 
The thought occurred to me-a few 
weeks ago at the time of a large poul- 
try exhibition held at Vineland (you 
know we are the largest poultry center 
in the world). The best expert that 
could be found was secured to come 
and the entire exhibition was judged 
orally. My brother-in-law who grows 
chickens commercially said after..the 
judging, “Well, that was the finest 
thing I ever heard of. I learned more 
from that, than from all the other 
years put together.” That gave me an 
idea, ‘“‘Why not have at least a limited 
class of flowers judged orally?” I 
sent the suggestion on to our presi- 
dent and the chairman of the prize 
schedule committee and we are going 
to include such a class as a feature of 
our first annual exhibition here in 
New Jersey. It will include both 
single spike judging and the fancy 
basket judging, in the latter giving 
special attention to the color combina- 
tions, artistic arrangement, etc.; so 
that what is learned can be used prac- 
tically in the home, as well as for other 
years’ exhibiting. 

Just now and during the next few 
months, many committees will no 
doubt be working on prize schedules, 
and I’d like to know what others think 
about the matter, and if there is any- 
thing worth while to anyone in the 
above, I’d like to pass it on to them. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“T would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 
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New Varieties and Conservatism 


EAD WHAT B. HALSEY SPENCER has to say 
in the Gladiolus Department this month, about 
new Gladiolus introductions; and do not over- 

look the fact that what he says about Gladiolus is as 
true about any other new introduction in any other 
line of floriculture or horticulture. 


I have consistently cautioned all amateurs against 
buying new and unproven varieties at prices which 
are unreasonably high. 

A few commercial growers are_ short-sighted 
enough to accuse me of hurting their business when 
I caution my friends and readers against investing 
in unproven varieties at high prices. There are 
surely a moderate number of fine new things being 
introduced, but until these new things have proven 
themselves over a period of years, it is folly to invest 
big money in the expectation that they are “world- 
beaters.” 


In the great majority of cases, the price goes down 
so fast that it is most discouraging to the purchaser. 
There seems to be a new crop of beginners who are 
willing to grab at the new things at high prices in 
the hope that they are going to be “world-beaters.” 
The percentage of new things which hold their place 
after a few years is so small as to be staggering. 
Some definite records should prove interesting in this 
connection. 


There is another phase to this matter which needs 
attention. The introducing of new varieties, heavily 
advertised at high cost, necessarily crowds out the 
older varieties, and many of the older things have 
positive merit over some of the new introductions. 
These in many cases have been completely abandoned 
in favor of new and heavily advertised varieties, 
because they are in the public eye and told about in 
print. 

As an amateur grower of Glads of upwards of 
20 years’ experience, I would undertake to select from 
varieties which were introduced more than ten years 
ago, a dozen or more, with which I could win prizes 
at any flower show over most things which have been 
introduced during the past five years, and providing 
the judges did not know Glads, but were simply 
judging flowers as flowers. 


HAT IS SAID above is for the benefit of amateur 
growers particularly and not so much for those 
who grow commercially. The commercial growers 
are in the game and they are supposed to know what 
they are doing, whether they do or not. All ama- 
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teurs should let the commercial growers do the test. 
ing out and should keep their hands off the new thin 
until prices are reduced within reason. Do not for 
what I said about the older varieties. Just Dick 
around among the old things which you can buy fo 
a song and you will be surprised at the results which 
you can secure in your own garden. 

The American people are not conservative. In- 
deed, their enterprise makes them almost natural] 
a nation of speculators, but why should the amateur 
gardener speculate? It is not necessary that he 
should pay high prices for the new things. He can 
produce as good results with the old things at g 
fraction of the cost. 

And I repeat again that what I have said above jg 
not in any way a criticism of those conscientioys 
originators who are introducing good things of testeq 
and proven merit. What I have said above is only 
to deplore the fact that popularity of floriculture 
during the past few years has led to a condition which 
is really destructive and detrimental to the true 
progress of horticulture. I could go on and give jp. 
stances as applied to different flowers but this is 
not necessary. I am but pointing out a few genera] 
principles. 

MADISON COOPER 





The True Wisdom 


HAT Brother Bridwell has to say in his “Little 

Stories from Life,” in the last paragraph, 

proves beyond question that he has acquired at 
least a part of The True Wisdom. 

When we arrive at the stage where we are willing 
to admit that our own efforts are crude and our 
results inadequate and much below our ideals, we 
have acquired at least a part of the stock of True 
Wisdom which is possible for us all. No man should 
set himself up and pose as an arbitration committee 
nor as an authority. While it may be presumptuous 
to give an opinion at a definite time on a definite 
thing, there is no harm in doing so if we admit that 
this opinion is based only on a knowledge of the sub- 
ject which we have available at that particular time. 
Many people are altogether “too sure of themselves.” 
We are nearly all in that class. Few people can ad- 
mit the possibility that the other fellow has ideas 
which may be correct or superior. 


And Brother Bridwell has offered another inter- 
esting suggestion; that as the years pass, we do not 
find such a tremendous difference in man. We are all 
controlled by the Accumulated Wisdom of the Species 
since the beginning of time. I do not know just what 
that means myself, but it is my thought that our so- 
called human nature, our so-called instinct and our 
so-called sub-conscious mind is based on the work of 
those who have lived before us and produced and 
acquired Experience and Wisdom. 


Is it not reasonable to assume, then, that men are 
at least naturally endowed with much the same gen- 
eral qualities and abilities? And while I will admit 
that there is a vast difference in men, we need not 
assume that this difference is as great as it appears. 


Now do not ask me to analyze too closely what I 
have suggested above. I am only pushing forward 
the thought to you for your consideration and study. 
It is worthy of any man’s earnest attention, and | 
claim no inside information for myself. 


MADISON COOPER 
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City Versus Country 


BROTHER BORDEN’S statements in another ed- 
ijtorial column this month entitled “Nature’s 
Cleanliness and Civilization” are decidedly radical 
and rather stronger than I would make them if 1 
were making the same comparison. Surely the city 
has some advantages, and although I admit that they 
are not as great as many people assume, yet they do 
to an extent, offset the disadvantages of “living with 
the herd.” : 

Now do not misunderstand me; I do not mean 
that contact with our fellows should be disagreeable 
or undesirable, but the congestion of our big cities 
is an abomination and a misuse of civilization which 
will be corrected as the years pass. We may well 
recognize facts as they exist and not garnish them 
either one way or the other. It is a fact that the 
gregarious instinct prevails in man to a marked ex- 
tent. It is present also in many animals and it is 
likely to remain with us for many years. 


We should study the situation ;—realize the pur- 
pose of human life on earth;—govern ourselves ac- 
cordingly. Close contact with our fellows may mean 
too great a dependence on the strength of the herd; 
a loss of individuality; and failure to get the useful 
experiences which life should hold for every person. 
When we remain with the herd and do as the herd 
does, we lose our initiative, power of individual 
thought, and incidentally we lose self reliance, of the 
utmost importance for progress toward higher ideals. 

The above suggestions based on Brother Borden’s 
thought are hardly in line with what he has to say 
about the uncleanliness of mankind, anywhere, but 
as an elaboration of his thought may be useful. 

An important factor in city life, is that the few 
who maintain apparent cleanliness do so at the ex- 
pense of uncleanliness and squalor on the part of the 
great multitude. The city is a community of masters 
and servants, and this situation must be changed if 
civilization advances as it should. 


Not a very well-elaborated discussion of the sub- 
ject but I hope it will provide suggestions for further 
thought. 


MADISON COOPER 





One Official to Ten Citizens 


ENATOR BORAH is often more forceful than 

judicious, but he has pep, and frequently points 
out some of the failures inherent in our so-called 
representative government. About a year ago, Senator 
Borah cited that there was nearly one public official to 
ten citizens, and he predicted that at no distant day 
there was a possibility that “every conceivable activ- 
ity of mind and body will be under the direction and 
surveillance of a Bureau.” 

Surely this “official” business is being over-done. 
And the worst of it all is that many of them are so 
inefficient that one active man would do the work of 
at least three. In short, officials in general hold their 
jobs because they are political appointees, and not be- 
cause of any fitness to accomplish a useful work. It 
is therefore the more important that we heed Senator 
Borah’s warning and not call for more laws than we 
now have. The more laws, the more officials, and 
the more officials the further we really get from a 
true democracy. 

Someone has suggested that our so-called repre- 
sentative government may degenerate into a “govern- 
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ment of Bureaucracy.” In short, there will be so 
many Officials in proportion to citizens that the citizen 
will become an underling, and the official assume an 
autocratic superiority and control which wiil result 
in a loss of the advantages of a self-government. 


The remedy for the present tendency is fewer and 
more simple laws, and,—BETTER EDUCATION. 
Any man properly educated in the right way, if 
elected to an official position, will see to it that his 
activities are as perfectly performed as though they 
were his own. 

Until the average citizen reaches that state of 
mind, our multiplicity of laws will change little. By 
educating our citizens to true ideals, laws become less 
necessary. Indeed, right education will make laws 
wholly unnecessary. 


Think it over, friends, and do what you can to 
make laws and law enforcement obsolete. Incidentally 
educate yourself to higher ideals; and see that the 
young who come under your guidance are started in 
the right direction. 

MADISON COOPER 





Boost Yourself by Boosting Others 


EADERS of this magazine, especially commercial 
growers, have been invited, beseeched, and even 
commanded to lend a hand in the good work the THE 
FLOWER GROWER is doing by introducing it to their 
friends by distributing subscription coupons, or other- 
wise. The liberal, broad-minded ones respond gen- 
erously and whole-heartedly. I am not calling names 
on the others. 


What I want to tell about today is a letter received 
from a reader in the middle west who appreciates the 
fact that in boosting a good thing like THE FLOWER 
GROWER he is boosting himself and incidentally he 
appreciates the fact that this magazine now goes 
into the hands of many thousands of readers. Here 
is what he says: 


“We have a feeling that where these coupons go 
into the hands and homes where THE FLOWER 
GROWER is already known, that there is an adver- 
tising value to us, although there is no direct money 
returns. Your subscribers will look upon our litera- 
ture in a more favorable way when it is accompanied 
by your coupons.” 


Of course! Hitch yourself to the successful prop- 
osition and you will be on the winning team yourself. 
Boosting a good thing is boosting yourself. When a 
person identifies himself (or herself) with THE 
FLOWER GROWER it is at least prima facie evidence of 
good judgment and incidentally of a high moral and 
spiritual attitude. Rather finely-spun, you say? Not 
at all! No person can read THE FLOWER GROWER con- 
stantly for a term of 12 months and not get a better 
outlook on life in general, both morally and spiritus.tly. 


Do not take the attitude toward the magazine, of 
“Why should I help?” Grab hold of the proposition 
and just make it known from time to time as it is 
easily within your reach to do so. Not only will you 
find it easy to do the work in this way but it is a 
source of great satisfaction to you to know that you 
are, perhaps, going to influence a subscription which 
will decidedly better someone’s outlook on life. 


MADISON COOPER 
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No Reason for a Double Sex Standard 


NCE upon a time I read a story about a very patient 
O woman who had endured for years every aggravating 

thing that her husband had subjected her to, but one 
day she went at him and battered him up in great style, 
and just before she gave him the final smash over the head 
with the meat platter, she panted, “I have taken your 
indignities for years but you cannot abuse my sex.” 

Her last five words are my sentiments too. 

The last paragraph of Brother Bridwell’s “Little Stories 
From Life,” Dec. 1926, page 535, is the cause of my rush- 
ing to arms. Now if there ever was a man that really 
thought as Mr. Bridwell’s subject claims he did, he was 
a very rare specimen and should have been kept in a glass 
case, but his whole story and his method of procedure are 
so at variance, that I for one cannot believe that he 
thought himself the worm he would have others think he 
thought himself. But that is not what I wish to say. 

Had that man been made of as true steel as many a 
woman, he would have buried his aching heart in his 
aching bosom and gone on and got what pleasure he could 
out of his home and baby. Many a true pure woman has 
lived out her life with a husband that she married, think- 
ing him the embodiment of all that was true and noble 
and pure; and when she later found out that he was not, 
she did not think the less of his sin but before God she 
had promised to take him for better or for worse and she 
held to that sacred promise. While the very thought is 
abhorrent to me I know that many a wandering sheep has 
been led back to the fold in this manner. 

J have a very dear friend who suffered this indignity 
for years as only a sensitive woman can suffer. Her 
husband humiliated her publicly on so many occasions that 
she for a number of. years went very little in public, but 
stayed home and derived what pleasure she could from her 
child. Today that husband clings to that wife as the 
dearest possession that this earth affords and now when 
I see her out with him, her face shining with happiness, 
I think, “You have fought a good fight and are now en- 
joying your reward.” 


UT all this is beside the point. Any person, be it man 

or woman, boy or girl, who starts out in life expecting 
to find a place. where every condition is perfect, is going 
to lead a most miserable life. This very idea has been 
and still is the cause of much unhappiness. But the 
principal difference is, that if a woman is of the under 
world she -will marry her own kind while the bigger 
reprobate a man is the more pure he demands the woman 
he marries must be. Just why a man that is vile should 
expect a noble woman to love and respect him, knowing 
what he is, when he cannot do the same by her, is more 
than I know; “but you and I know that they do.” That 
there are evil women no one will deny, but for any man 
to hold them all in cold contempt just as assuredly brands 
that person as a narrow-minded cynic, and one that is 
letting the sins of this old world blind him to all that is 
pure and noble in the world today. 

No woman ever went very far astray unless some man 
went with her. Then why was it more wrong for her 
to fall than for him? Why expect her to have all the 
virtues and man all the vices? Why this double standard? 
Let these men who expect every woman to be the em- 
bodiment of all that is good and pure, start out and see 
how many men they can find that cannot be led from the 
path of rectitude by some designing woman. Let them 
ask. those who fall why they fell, and 95 out of each 
hundred will say, “Oh, I just could not control myself and 
that was all there was to it.” And with a wave of their 
hand they dismiss the subject, and serenely go their way 
thinking themselves just as good as they were before their 
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fall. But let one of their wives fall and give the same 
excuse and see how many of them will forgive her. Anq 
also let them take themselves to task and see if they cay 
excuse the woman as readily as they do their own sex. 

I personally know of cases where noble women have 
been thrown aside by unprincipled men, many times with 
helpless children to support, and in a vast majority of 
cases these women have risen nobly to the fight and haye 
supported and educated their children and are leading 
happy lives and looking for the good and not the evil that 
there is in this grand old world. If these men who are 
spending much of their lives in conning over the short- 
comings of women would only emulate their example they 
would do much to brighten not only their own lives but the 
lives of others, 

For it is all very well to keep pleasant when life goes 
by with a song, but the one worth while is the one who 
can smile with everything going dead wrong. 

FANNIE M. HEATH 





Cat Brains 


HERE is little truth in the contention that Cats are 

less intelligent than Dogs. They are far more selfish, 
however. It is hard to judge of the intelligence of an 
animal that is treated as a necessary evil and kept in the 
barn or woodshed, or the alley, as the case may be. Those 
who still consider that a special kind of clay, made up with 
holy water, was used when Man alone was created, never 
get close enough to domestic animals, in flesh or spirit, 
to know much about them. 


On cold nights I allow my Cat and Dog to come in and 
lie before the fireplace on a rug. They never quarrel, but 
the Cat invariably takes the best spot and the Dog oblig- 
ingly gives way to him. He is quick and sensitive to 
reprimand, for his selfish ways, and will get under the bed 
and pout when I try to make him share equally with the 
Dog. When I relent and speak kindly to him he promptly 
takes his favored spot again. 

He invariably makes a great to-do over me when he 
comes home from hunting, and if I do not give him im- 
mediate attention he rears up on my knee, reaches after 
my hand with his paw, and pulls it toward his head. He 
knows the slightest change in my voice, and if I scold 
the least bit he flirts his tail and darts out the door or 
under the bed, to sulk until I inject a little more honey 
in my tone. 


The Dog eats anything I give her without complaint, 
but the Cat will have nothing but choice bits. Failing 
to get anything sufficiently enticing to tempt his delicate 
appetite, he sets up a particularly rasping squawk that 
he knows I detest. If I scold him he goes off and aches 
until I have to give him what he wants or chase him away 
with the broom. In the latter case he will not speak to me 
for 24 hours. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





The Noble Nature 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
—BEN JONSON, 1574-1637 
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The Old Songs 


COMPARE this clean old love-song with some of the 
Oriental-Negroid things we have listened to during 
the last 10 years. It always brings to my mind the little 
trimming room of my Aunt’s millinery shop, and a little 
Dresden-china girl who worked there. Hats were really 
handmade in those days, and as she sat plying her needle 
she sang this in an undertone. I was too young to get 
the drift of it, but it came back to me years afterward— 


in fragments. 
CALL ME BACK AGAIN 
You said goodbye, the parting words were spoken; 
I leave you now, perhaps ’tis better so. 
I gave you back each tender little token, 
And far across the seas, then, I may go. 
Oh, can it be from love you have released me, 
And that my love has always been in vain? 
Ah, when your love has conquered pride and anger, 
I know that you will call me back again. 


CHORUS: 


Call me back again, call me back again; 
Ah, when your love has conquered pride and anger, 
I know that you will call me back again. 


You’ve left me now, I never more will see you; 

Those happy days of old must now depart. 

The true, fond love I once bestowed upon you 

Has flown away from me like Cupid’s dart. 

Oh, yes, ’tis so, from love you have released me; 

Such dreary thoughts have caused me grief and pain— 
I love you still! Such love will live forever! 

I know that you will call me back again. 


I dreamt, last night, a pretty little Starling 

Came softly tapping on my window blind, 

And in its bill a message from my darling, 

Which said that you’d recalled those words unkind. 
And in my heart love ne’er can be a stranger, 

So dreary thoughts have ceased to give me pain— 
I love you still! Such love will live forever! 

I knew that you would call me back again. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





The Motorist and the Railroad 


A RECENT United States Supreme Court decision 

has some rather fallacious teachings in it, if the 
decision is correctly reported and if this simple- 
minded Editor is anywhere near right. And while 
it may be bad judgment or possibly worse to criticize 
a Supreme Court decision, the Supreme Court judges 
are only human and are likely to err as do men in 
other walks of life. This decision, as quoted roughly, 
points out that “the motor car driver ventures on the 
tracks entirely at his own peril.” The rights of the 
public to travel on the highway is one of the privi- 
leges of citizenship ;—the rights of the railroad are 
quite secondary to the rights of the citizen on the 
highway ;—the rights of the citizen antedate by many 
years the rights of the railroad. 

It will not do to release the railroad from their 

assumed responsibility. Each case must be decided 
on its merits and not based on the supposed rights of 
the railroad. No laws may stand which do not pro- 
tect closely the rights of the citizen, either as a motor- 
ist or a foot passenger. If the railroad is upheld as 
against the public in matters of this kind, they will 
show little or no interest in protecting their cross- 
ings and the proposed elimination of grade crossings 
movement will come to a standstill. 
_ Iam quite aware that this is not perhaps a sub- 
ject for the layman to say too much about, but I am 
trying to point out that the inherent rights of citizen- 
ship cannot be surrendered to the railroads. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Nature’s Cleanliness and Civilization 


= many year’s work in the city in slums and other- 
wise, it has been my lot to live for forty years in the 
rural districts. The contrast between the two places has 
not been in human nature, for I have found that to be 
pretty uniform in all places and under almost all condi- 
tions. But what has struck me most is the almost uniform 
clean aspect of Nature and the corresponding uncleanness 
of mankind. 

The fresh breezes of Summer or the howling blasts of 
Winter smell clean and wholesome; the fragrant woods, 
the steaming plowland, the rocky rill, the sparkling lakelet, 
the verdant mead, all appear to have had their morning 
bath. Even the river, taking away the town sewage, 
becomes clear and sweet after a few miles of foaming; 
and the bog with its reptilian life is cool and undefiled. 

Garbage of untold content, refuse and filth unnam- 
able, are dumped in the country from cities and villages, 
and yet the earth recovers its sweetness, and seepage that 
was deadly, filters out in crystal springs full of vigor. 

In time of drouth the highways may be dusty, but 
the dust is innoxious, while in the city it is always dan- 
gerous;—streets and alleys always smell of the city, and 
the walks and pavements are spotted with grease, tobacco 
juice and other contaminating substances, while the air is 
laden with gas fumes, coal and tobacco smoke, sewer ex- 
halations and the effluvia of diseased and unclean humans. 


Wild life keeps its health without physicians, cleans 
house and wardrobe and person, and rarely looks dis- 
heveled, as human kind certainly does not so succeed. 
The squalor, the filth, the sickening odors, the nauseating 
sights that I have seen among people, both in town and 
country, convince me that man naturally is the most un- 
clean animal of them all; and that the city with all its 
millions of money, its schools, its laws, its police and its 
churches, knows not, compared with the Natural world, 
how to keep warm, keep cool, keep well, keep safe, keep 
clean and be happy. 

GEORGE W. BORDEN 





The Hydraulic Ram 


Many people, especially in the country districts, are 
familiar with the Hydraulic Ram. The Editor has been 
associated with this invention from boyhood and now has 
at work on his home farm one of the larger sizes, working 
under a ten foot head and raising water more than 80 
feet in elevation, delivering it at the farm house, nearly 
half a mile distant. This Ram has been in service for 
more than 50 years, although like the story of the family 
vinegar barrel, there are not many parts of it which are 
of the original machine. This invention needs very little 
attention. It has been known to run for more than 
six months without stopping, and with no repairs or 
adjustments; and the wear is slight. 

But my reason for speaking of the Hydraulic Ram is 
to urge that everyone who has a suitable location should 
install one. Not many machines will accomplish work 
without attention and with such low first cost. Your 
state College of Agriculture will give you information. 

My brother, an expert engineer, with my assistance, 
once made a test of this large Ram on the farm, and we 
found it to be a little more than 50 per cent efficient. 
This means that the actual work of the ten foot head of 
water when converted into useful work of elevating the 
smaller quantity to the greater height, lost, in transforma- 
tion of power, less than 50 per cent. 

The scientific principle involved in the Hydraulic Ram 
is an interesting thing and few people understand it. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Little Stories from Life 








The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








NOW-IT-ALLS usually come in for a lot of ridicule, 

and this man was no exception, but knowing him for 
many years I never saw that side of the matter. Rather, 
there always came before me his consuming hunger for 
the knowledge he had no way to gain. 

Born in a hard-driving family of old-time farmers, he 
had no schooling until his mind had set in the mould of 
maturity, and then only such as he gleaned from current 
periodicals of limited number. That he often assumed 
knowledge he didn’t have was more pathetic than other- 
wise, tome. He was, like a child, plying at the realization 
of something out of his reach. 

While moved by pity, I often had a hard time to keep 
my face straight while he was talking. He had a little 
dog named Wreck, which was his version of Rex, a name 
he picked up from tourists. He once told me he had 
found a strange “speeshy of a Flock,” meaning native 
Phlox. Spreading himself before the villagers he said 
the welfare of the school children demanded a “guy-ma- 
SEE-um,” (gymnasium). He told me of the wonders he 
had seen in the establishment of a “taximizer” (taxi- 
dermist). Very gravely he told a lady who had indigestion 
that if she would put a spoonful of white wood ashes in 
water and drink it, it would seduce acid in her stomach. 

These breaks were due to eagerness. He could read, 
but he took everything at a gallop and jumped over the 
problems of pronunciation to which he knew no key. He 
regaled me for half an hour, once, with the story of 
“Pasty” (Patsy) “The Bootblack,” an old-fashioned dime 
novel that had come into his possession. 

Comparing him with more favored mortals, I see less 
and less difference, as the years pass. A great many of 
us are floundering around and jumping at conclusions, 
and tooting our bazoos about this and that when we are 
no better qualified than he was, the difference being that 
we are on a plane where there are few who are competent 
to criticize us, and we get by for that reason. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





A Southern Californian Approves 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
An occasional reader in the tropical sections of the 
United States, especially Florida and California, offers the 
unwarranted suggestion that THE FLOWER GROWER is not 
useful for their climatic conditions. As proof that they 
are wrong I beg to extract from a letter recently received, 
as follows: 


“Although I live in far-away Southern California 
where climatic conditions are a contrast to conditions 
in most other parts of our great United States, I get 
the most benefit out of THE FLOWER GROWER.” 


It must not be inferred because THE FLOWER GROWER 
is printed in Northern New York that it is edited with a 
view to make it only cover this particular section of the 
country. Indeed, no special thought is given to climatic 
conditions in selecting material for publication, and it is 
safe to say that 90 per cent of the material appearing in 
THE FLOWER GROWER is as useful in the Southern tier of 
states and in the Pacific Coast states as it is in the North- 
ern and Eastern States. 

As a matter of fact, no horticultural publication that 
I have ever seen applies itself to the exposition of facts 
and information pertaining wholly or even chiefly to local 
conditions and, therefore, any criticism along this line is 
not only quite unjustified, but shows lack of experience 
and information on the subject under discussion. 


O= of the most important qualifications of a flower 
especially one that is used as a cut flower for houge 
or porch adornment, is substance. Writers of original 
catalogue descriptions are more and more coming to pay 
attention to this quality, and eventually varieties that are 
soft in petalage should, and will be, superseded by those 
that have better staying qualities. 


Equal in importance to substance in certain flowers, 
especially the Rose and the Peony, is fragrance. Some. 
body with a bad cold must have compiled the first Peony 
catalogue. Many delightfully-scented Peonies have every 
other good quality credited to them save their one im- 
portant charm—fragrance. And on the other hand, when 
we have ordered a Peony for the principal reason that 
it was rated in the catalogue as having “Fragrance XXX,” 
how often have we experienced disappointment when it 
finally bloomed and we found it almost—or entirely— 
jacking in that desideratum. 


I suppose we must lay the blame for these errors on 
the maker of the first catalogue, for there is ample eyi- 
dence to warrant the belief that many growers who issue 
descriptive catalogues, copy from year to year the same 
old stock description, word for word, adding nothing— 
taking nothing away. Fortunately there are a few cata- 
logues issued, containing splendid original descriptions, 
for the most part accurate, and this attention to accuracy 
naturally bespeaks for the firms issuing such catalogues, 
careful and conscientious attention, also to every detail in 
the handling and filling of entrusted orders. 

Then there is an almost indescribable qualification in 
some flowers that can be expressed only by the word, 
“charm.” This subtle element of beauty is becoming to 
be recognized as having definitely measured value in the 
judging of individual contestants for honors at some of 
our flower shows. This charm, or heart appeal must be 
the quality that causes one to love certain varieties more 
than any others, and for which one may not be able to 
give other than the proverbial woman’s reason, “just 
because!” 

I am free to confess my own inability to tell just why 
I love Mad. Jules Grolez more than any other Rose. There 
are many larger Roses, and doubtless many as beautiful, 
although I know of none having more entrancing fragrance 
or more lasting substance. 

The combination of beauty, fragrance and substance as 
displayed in the rosy-centered opening buds of the Peony, 
La Perle, gives to that lovely light pink variety the charm 
that became long ago open sesame to the heart of 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Thoughts in a Garden 


Poppy petals falling in the grasses in my garden; 
Slowly sifting down in silken showers— 

Snows of years shall cover them, all their flaming sweetness, 
These my hours these my hours. 


Golden birds and singing birds, birds flying southward, 
And their going brings a hint of tears— 

Leaving unforgotten songs, rosy warm with love, 
These my years these my years. 


Dreaming pool of dripping shadows, will you e’er forget, 
Petals falling down where bird wings start? 
Will this beauty always drip, like the Autumn rain? 
This my heart?....... this my heart? 
—ELIZABETH K. MCGOWEN 
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Plants for Store 


LMOST any plant of suitable size 

and shape may be placed in a 
store for at least a few weeks. For 
a small space, a well-grown Tuberous 
Begonia or Gloxinia would be attrac- 
tive. Both do well in shade or partial 
shade; they are easy to grow and the 
blossoms are beautiful. Plants may 
pe bought from a florist or tubers 
started indoors in Spring. 

Abutilons are attractive, even when 
not in bloom. Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes and Begonias can be 
placed in a store when in bloom. 
There are different Coleus, or foliage 
plants, all of which have brilliantly 
colored, and often very large leaves. 
Rex Begonias, with handsomely zoned 
foliage, are always attractive. 

There is a Trailing Fuchsia, 
Pubescens or Mary, which might do 
for a hanging plant. Ferns have 
drooping foliage, so do some Coleus. 
Tuberous Begonias in hanging baskets 
sometimes bend over the edge, and 
should be supported, else they may 
break off, next to tuber. The single 
ones are aS a rule, more spindling 
than the double ones. There are a 
number of good Vines. The old- 
fashioned Wandering Jew, Trades- 
cantia, does well anywhere. The three 
colors, green, white and green, and the 
silver zoned, would go prettily to- 
gether. 

The plants named, with Petunias, 
Lobelia, and Ageratum added, would 
go well together in a basket. They 
should have as good a light as possible, 
but not necessarily direct sunlight, 
which is not best for Tuberous Be- 
gonias. 

In a business establishment in my 
native village, the proprietor had a 
long, low box on inside of window, 
filled with Coleus, everblooming, pink 
Begonia (not tuberous), Geraniums, 
and Vines. It faced the North, but 
had a fairly good light, the window 
being a big one, and the plants were 
very attractive in the Winter. 

Palms are good decorative plants, 
and there are a number of splendid 
varieties which may be bought from 
a florist or selected from a catalog. 
Palms sometimes become infected 
with scale,—a tiny, whitish brown 
subject, which must be removed with 
end of a match or by spraying foliage 
and stems with insecticide. Rubber 
Plants are also ornamental and will 
thrive under the same treatment given 
Palms. The same with Oleanders and 
Hydrangeas. 

Store keepers who have children 
could encourage them to grow potted 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, and similar bulbs 
to sell in the Winter. Besides being 
very attractive, they sell readily, even 
in tin cans covered with crepe, and 
a small profit can be realized by chil- 
dren or anyone who likes to grow 
them, and any touch of Nature in 
public places is the best of art and 
education. 


BENJAMIN KEECH, (N.Y.) 
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Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. S.. Weather Bureau 





Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 


June Twilight 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


when all Nature is at its best and 
full of happy life, each day is 
glorious. 

The activity of Animals, Birds and 
Insects, proves this season is “the high 
tide of the year.” 

At the rising and the setting of the 
sun its rays are reflected from im- 
purities of the upper air and if there 
are clouds, we often have a display 
of changing color unrivaled by any- 
thing in our knowledge of prismatic 
effects. These twilight clouds are full 
of interest and long ago men sensed 
that their form and color bore some 
prophetic meaning and presaged the 
character of approaching events as 
well as coming weather changes. In 
the gospel of St. Matthew there is an 
allusion to the red of the evening sky. 
This allusion was later popularized in 
the well known stanza; 

“Evening red and morning grey 

Sets the traveler on his way; 
Evening grey and morning red 
Brings down rain upon his head.” 


This sunset forecast is founded on 
the fact that most storms in the tem- 
perate latitudes move from west to 
east and when clouds settle in the 
west, they cut off the sunset color and 
the grayness indicates that rain is 
probably approaching. If the sunset 
is bright we naturally look for fair 
weather. Clear, pure colors of the sky 
usually precede pleasant, cooler 


|e THE wonderful month of June 


weather. The rays of the setting sun 
are reflected by dust or cloud particles 
so that the twilight zone is illumi- 
nated. They do not scatter the light, 
except by reflection and then they ap- 
pear as cloud or haze. When haze 
occurs the sun often looks like a red 
ball of fire at sunset or sunrise and 
droughty conditions are said to be 
indicated. 


During 1883-84 and 1885 brilliant 
sunsets attracted the attention of 
scientists and they generally accepted 
the belief that they were due to dust 
particles from a volcanic eruption. 
The dates of these remarkable sunsets 
were carefully studied and coincide 
with the westward advance of the 
dust particles from the destruction of 
the island of Krakatoa by eruptions. 
This explosion produced an atmos- 
pheric wave which broke windows a 
hundred miles away and traveled clear 
around the world three and a half 
times. 


Brilliant sunsets have been noted 
following other volcanic eruptions but 
this one was most notable and proves 
that dust particles cause unusual color 
effects. 


At the going down of the sun when 
there are no clouds, the lower sky 
takes on a color quite different than 
when the sun is high. The western 
sky is whiter but gradually becomes 
more yellow. In the east it soon ac- 
Near the 


quires a purplish tone. 











A Brilliant June Sky with fine type of Cirrus cloud adding to 
the sheen of the sky. St. Lawrence Golf Course in the distance 
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June cloud effects. The setting sun peeping out from dark mass of Cumulus clouds 


horizon the coloring is duller while 
above a clearer color is noticed. The 
purple in the east grows ash-gray, 
blending into the blue above. There 
eften is seen a yellowish band between 
the purple of the horizon and the blue 
of the sky. 

Astronomical twilight marks the 
time between complete darkness and 
the visibility of the first or last ray 
from the sun. In this section it lasts 
about two hours and forty minutes 
during June. Astronomical twilight 
is defined as that time between the 
rising or setting sun and when the 
sun is 18 or 19 degrees below the 
horizon, either in the morning or in 
the evening, and when there is a glow 
in the sky. 

Civil twilight is not so accurately 
defined and authorities differ as to the 
conditions necessary to establish the 
exact moment when this period ends. 
One authority says when darkness is 
sufficient to suspend labor in the open 
air or when light enough to begin 
work in the morning. Another as- 
serts that it begins in the morning at 
the moment when we are able to read 
ordinary print with the back turned 
to the east and ends in the evening 
when we are unable to read with the 
back toward the west. 

Civil twilight, near the Equator, 
lasts about twenty-two minutes and 
does not change greatly with the sea- 
son, while farther north or south it 
is lengthened and during the Symmer 
it is still further prolonged. In north- 
ern New York the sun is highest on 
the 22nd of June when it rises at 
4:17 a. m. and sets at 7:40 p.m. The 
interval of subdued light between this 
time and darkness is one fraught with 
all that is loveliest in harmonious color 
and sound. Distant hills are clear in 
outline and of a most wonderful soft 
color suggesting all sorts of fancies. 
Buildings stand out and the windows 
are often like jewels of flame when 
reflecting the light from the rising 
or setting sun. It is sometimes suffi- 
cient to give a rosy tint to all the 
landscape. 

A comparison between _ twilight, 


with average sky conditions and moon- 
light is interesting. At the instant 
of sunrise or sunset the illumination 
is said to be 1,650 times as intense 
as that from the full moon as it floats 
overhead. At the end of civil twilight 
it is twenty times as intense. In a 
dry climate twilight is brighter than 
in a moist one and it will be much 
obscured by smoke or haze. But the 
presence of ice crystals in the atmos- 
phere may intensify the light decid- 
edly, especially if they are at a con- 
siderable height. 





A Miniature Tornado 


NE summer afternoon about 

twenty years ago while standing 
in the dooryard at my home in North- 
ern Indiana, I witnessed an unusual 
meteorological phenomenon. A verti- 
cal column of mist appeared to the 
southward at a distance of approxi- 
mately eighty rods, showing distinctly 
against a background of timber and 
reaching to the top of the trees, at 
least seventy-five feet high. The mist 
was quite heavy in the center of the 
column and gradually thinned toward 
the outer edge. Looking closely I 
could distinguish the whirling motion 
of a summer whirlwind; as I watched, 
it assumed a cone shape with the apex 
upon the ground; leaves and twigs 
began to show in rapidly increasing 
amounts, so the circular motion could 
be easily seen. The whirlwind seemed 
to be increasing in both size and 
power, a forward motion toward the 
southeast becoming evident. This was 
slow at first but increased rapidly. 

I stood fascinated, watching its ap- 
proach to the standing timber near 
by. Not until it struck this timber 
did I realize the tremendous power 
which had developed in the short time 
I had been watching; branches as 
much as six inches in diameter and 
twenty-five or thirty feet long were 
snapped off the large trees and carried 
upward in the now swiftly moving 
disturbance and soon disappeared 
from view very high up in an other- 
wise clear sky. 


Calcium, N.y 
Tune, 1928 


Other members of my family wit. 
nessed this peculiar embryonic storm, 
but I never learned of others haying 
observed it. However the stubs of 
broken limbs and a few uprooted 
Apple trees remained mute Witnesses 
that it was not an hallucination, 


H. H. Swain, (Ind.) 





Our Folks—and Pokeweed 


The February FLOWER Growsg 
made me feel kinda uppity—proud of 
my family connections,—THE FLowsgR 
GROWER family. 

I especially enjoyed Sallie P. West's 
article on Pokeweed, but I writhed anq 
licked my chaps in futile longing, | 
don’t know whether we ought to vote 
her a silver medal for her delightfully 
unpretentious manner of writing and 
her equally delightful name, or con- 
demn her to be shot at sunrise with 
a load of restaurant mince pie; per- 
haps both. 

When one has existed since the 
mind of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, on packinghouse meats, Cob-o 
breakfast food, canned corn scrapings 
and restaurant fare that is nine-tenths 
flour sqush and one-tenth whatever 
the dish is supposed to be, it is cruelty 
to animals to set before him such a 
delectable picture of “poke sallit” and 
its wholesome and tasty garnishing. 
If she had added mention of cornbread 
with finger-prints on it I don’t believe 
I could have stood the pressure. 

The root and the mature top of 
Phytolacca decandra are poisonous, 
but so are parts of Potato and Tomato 
plants, and sorghum develops hydro- 
cyanic acid under certain conditions 
of growth. Many edible plants are 
poisonous at certain stages of growth, 
or portions of them are poisonous at 
any stage. The roots of Pokeweed are 
emetic and cathartic, and will produce 
swelling and intolerable smarting 
when rubbed on the skin. Neverthe- 
less, the young shoots are fine eating. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





The Calla Lily 


1 Calla Lily, (Richardia afri- 
cana,) is a native of Africa and 
comes from the valley of the Nile. 
The river overflows annually, flooding 
the valley and then later in the season 
the soil drys out; dry as the desert. 
The Lilies thrive and bloom under 
these conditions, blooming after the 
overflow and then drying out. They 
demand this treatment of the person 
who would have success with them 
as house plants. They will grow and 
flower during the entire season with- 
out rest if repotted and sufficiently 
fed, but finer bloom and more satis- 
faction may be had with them if they 
are grown for winter-blooming and 
rested in the Summer. 

About the first week in June the 
water should be gradually withheld, 
and the pots taken outdoors and laid 
on their sides in a sunny spot, with 
some light covering over them, such 
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as straw or grass clippings. The cov- 
ering will keep the sun from burning 
the bulbs. This drying out will simu- 
late the summer drying they get in 
their native country. They should lay 
out for two months. About the first 
week in August is a good time to repot 
them. They should be shaken out of 
the pots, and all decayed portions of 
the bulbs scraped away. They should 
be repotted in a good fibrous loam, 
containing about one-fourth well- 
rotted manure and some bone meal. 
Provide for drainage and do not over- 
pot them. Most bulbs will go in a five 
inch pot, or two or three of them, if 
not too large, in a six inch pot. 

Water them sparingly at first. But 
as soon as the roots become active they 
will require more water, and frequent 
applications will be necessary when 
the pots become filled with roots. They 
will not stand any frost and should be 
prought under cover before danger of 
frost, or about the middle of Septem- 
ber, in the latitude of New York. 
After repotting, however, they should 
be left outside until the above-men- 
tioned date, or until danger of frost. 

After being brought inside they like 
a minimum temperature of 52 to 55 
degrees. The foliage should be 
sprayed frequently to prevent red 
spider. Aphis will sometimes bother 
them also, and may be kept under 
control by spraying with nicotine. 

They are great feeders and like bone 
meal. It is surprising how they will 
thrive if bone meal is worked into the 
top soil of the pots at intervals of ten 
days or two weeks after they begin 
to flower. Liquid manure may be 
used in place of the bone meal. 

There are other types in addition to 
the old favorite,—Calla aethiopica, 
Zantedeschia oculata, (Calla elliotiana) 
is a bright golden-yellow color. The 
foliage is spotted with silvery white 
and is very ornamental, even when the 
plant is not in flower. Another old 
Calla is the Spotted Calla, Richardia, 
alba maculata. It also has beautifully 
marked leaves, spotted with white. 
The flowers are smaller than the com- 
mon Calla however, being white with 
a purple throat. It differs somewhat 
from the others, in going to rest in 
the Winter, starting into growth in 
March or April. It is an excellent 
summer-flowering plant for pots or 
can be planted out in a mixed border. 
It is also sometimes used as an edging 
for beds of Cannas or other tropical- 
like plants, where it makes‘ an effective 
display. 

A new Calla, of more recent intro- 
duction is the Godfrey Calla. It is a 
somewhat better bloomer than the old 
favorite, C. aethiopica, and the flowers 
are of a purer white. The foliage is 
not so large and the bulbs begin bloom- 
ing at an earlier age. They do not 
require as much rest as the old style, 
and are altogether so satisfactory as 
a blooming plant for the winter-garden 
inside, that it is surprising that there 
are not more of them grown. 


H. RALPH DENISTON, (Ohio) 
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Essentials of Success—Management 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


to this department make it dif- 

ficult to do justice to this subject. 
The essentials of success with Bees 
are simple enough, once they are fully 
understood, but to explain them in 
detail to a beginner requires rather 
more than a page of space. 


The essentials of success have been 
summarized by the Bee Department 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture as “Room, Stores and Pro- 
tection.” If the Bees have room 
enough in which to conduct their ac- 
tivities, with sufficient stores to sup- 
port them, and protection from the 
weather, it is assumed that they will 
do the rest. While these are really 
essential to success, there are other 
things which must also be considered, 
as the quality of the stock of Bees and 
the kind of equipment in which they 
are kept. A barrel might furnish 
them with plenty of room yet it would 
hardly serve as a suitable hive from 
which to harvest a crop of honey. 
The Bees might store the honey in a 
barrel, and from their standpoint 
there might be no objection. The 
conditions under which it would be 
harvested would hardly make it de- 
sirable for a first class market. 


by limitations of space allotted 


ABOUT HIVES 
Our January space was devoted to a 
consideration of hives and there is no 
reason to repeat the discussion now. 
It was pointed out that the kind of 
hive is a matter of personal prefer- 
ence and that the manner in which it 


is used will determine the results. 


The easiest way in which to in- 
crease the productive capacity of the 
hive is by means of perfect combs. 
Where no particular attention has 
been given, a large area of poor comb 
surface is likely to be found in the 
hive. No better investment can be 
made on the part of the Beekeeper 
than to examine every comb and to re- 
place those which are defective. Some 
will be found with too much drone 
comb, some with sagged or stretched 
cells and with open spaces next to the 
bottom or ends of frames. All this, 
unusable comb surface reduces the 
productive capacity of the hive. Often 
it is possible to increase the output of 
a hive to double its former capacity, 
by the simple expedient of replacing 
poor combs. This is easily done’ by 
removing every poor comb and in ‘its 
place giving the Bees a framé with 
a full sheet of comb foundation prop- 
erly supported by wires. This was ex- 
plained in this department in Feb- 
ruary 1927. 


GET RID OF SCRUBS 


One can no more afford to bother 
with scrub Bees than with scrub cows 
or hens. There is even better reason 
for discarding the scrub Bees, for 
they not only gather less honey but 
they are far more disagreeable to 
handle. I once bought several colonies 
of scrub Bees at a farm sale. They 
were so cross that one could not go 
near the hives without getting stung 
and no amount of precaution was 





A good Windbreak is important in every part of the United States 
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sufficient to enable me to manipulate 
the hives without getting so many 
stings that I nearly lost interest in 
them. Such Bees are well-nigh worth- 
less for it costs more to get them re- 
queened and transferred to workable 
hives than the value they represent. 
It is far pleasanter and no more ex- 
pensive to buy good Bees and equip- 
ment in the first place. Get gentle 
Bees, of a prolific, honey-gathering 
strain, and you will remain on better 
terms with your neighbors and find 
more profit and pleasure in the ven- 
ture. 

The Beekeeper is able to provide 
room for his colonies by expanding 
his hives with the addition of extra 
units as the colony grows. If he has 
a small hive he gives two brood cham- 
bers for breeding and supers as 
needed for incoming honey. By re- 
placing all poor combs until only per- 
fect ones are present he makes the 
most of the capacity of the habitation 
of his Bees. 

STORES 


To make the Bees feel prosperous 
is a first essential of success. If the 
Beekeeper removes so much of the 
honey that the Bees are short of stores 
and must skimp along with brood 
rearing when no honey is coming 
from the field, he is likely to find him- 
self with small clusters of Bees in the 
hives when the crop comes on. Let 
me repeat what I have said several 
times before, it is only the big over- 
flowing colonies of Bees which gather 
big crops of honey. One strong colony 
will gather as much surplus as half 
a dozen weak ones. 


To get big colonies there must be 
room in which to breed and there 
must be ample stores with which to 





Large Hives properly managed, 
make possible a big force of Bees 
to store a profitable crop of Honey 
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rear a big working force. It has long 
been my practice to winter my Bees 
with fifty or more pounds of reserve 
stores in the hives. Early in Spring 
this reserve is turned into Bees which 
are ready for business when the 
honeyflow from White Clover starts. 


The reason the novice is much more 
likely to succeed with a big hive like 
the Dadant or Jumbo, is because there 
is more room for reserve stores and 
the Bees require less attention from 
the owner. 


We 
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PROTECTION 


The protection of the Bees from 
winter winds is highly important 
There is not room here to go into de 
tail concerning the question of cellar 
or outdoor wintering, proper ingyja. 
tion, etc. These are questions that de. 
pend largely upon the location jp 
which one lives. A good windbreak, 
however, is important in every part of 
the United States, for cold winds offer 
a serious handicap to early brood 
rearing. 


- 





Harmonious Magnetic Currents 
BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


ONTHS ago someone wrote THE 
FLOWER GROWER about Sweet 
Peas growing and blooming 
better if planted in a certain direc- 
tion. Many people no doubt entertain 
similar ideas. Some even believe they 
sleep better when their heads are in 
a certain direction. Others laugh in 
derision over such nonsensical ideas. 


It may be of interest to read a little, 
however, of what has been said on the 
subject. Assuming it to be true that 
certain magnetic currents are more 
favorable to vegetable growth, then 
one might naturally assume the same 
would be applicable to the animal 
kingdom, including Man. But it 
should be remembered that the mag- 
netic currents are not the same in all 
parts of the world. Hence there could 
be no hard and fast rule for every- 
body, everywhere. That, for instance, 
seeds should be planted in a certain 
direction in all parts of the earth. 
Nor that everywhere, one should, for 
example sleep with his head to the 
north; for there are people who firmly 
believe just that very thing. 


In the northern or temperate zone, 
some have claimed it is better to sleep 
with the head to the north and on the 
right side. In the southern, to the 
south and on the left side; while in 
the torrid, to the east, in order that 
the magnetic current may pass 
through the body from head to foot 
without disturbance. These rules, 
however, apply only to those living 
on the plains, not to dwellers on moun- 
tain tops. 


In India, for instance, certain rules 
are followed by many and believed to 
have beneficial results according to 
some Hindu writers. One claimed that 
a good rule on retiring was to first lie 
on the right side for a period of 
sixteen breathings, then turn on the 
left side for double that time, after 
which any position was good. 

An eminent scientist said that when 
lying with the head to the north, the 
energy output was the least, and that 
there was the greatest energy dis- 
charge when standing in the magnetic 
Meridian. He claimed the sun and 
moon both augment visceral tonicity. 





Likewise, that the energy output was 
less in the dark than in the light, and 
that it had been frequently observed 
by writers that they could not think 
as well in the dark, but wrote better 
in proportion to the amount of light 
and heat they could obtain. If al] 
this be true, then it would probably be 
applicable to vegetable life as well, 
Plants need heat and light and grow 
less in the dark. Their energies are 
reserved and stored up in the dark, 
hence the output would be less, 
naturally. 

Some travellers who have dwelt in 
many !ands have observed that in 
tropical and southern countries, the 
so-called lower class of natives espe- 
cially, always sleep with their backs 
turned to the sun, lying face down- 
wards on their stomachs as animals 
do. These natives believe it bad to 
sleep on the back, particularly in the 
sunlight or moonlight. Many deem it 
harmful to sleep with the full moon 
shining in one’s face. This belief is 
firmly established in India. Most 
Hindus consider it positively danger- 
ous to lie with the baneful influence 
of the moon’s full rays upon the face. 


Dr. W. L. Howard in his little book 
Breathe and be Well said no animal 
other than Man, sleeps upon its back 
except in its last sleep. He claimed 
as proof it was bad, that Nature 
warns such sleepers by unpleasant 
dreams, horrible nightmares, snores 
and such noises. 

Meanwhile, if you do entertain cer- 
tain harmless ideas about either plant- 
ing or sleeping, don’t worry if anyone 
laughs or calls you cracked. Remem- 
ber that all people of genius are said 
to be a little cracked, and it’s that 
crack that lets a little light shine 
through. 





Weather conditions in Northern 
New York were decidedly backward 
this Spring, but reports from most 
everywhere indicated the same general 
situation. April was about the worst 
month for outdoor work that I have 
ever seen here. By the law of aver- 


ages, we have a hot and dry Summer 


due us.— (EDITOR) 
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Wild Flowers of Ohio 


ACH state has its own Wild Flow- 
ers. I will try to tell you of a few 
that grow wild in Ohio. 

Along the roads near woods grow 
the Aquilegia, or Columbine. The 
flowers are showy, a dark red with red 
center. They bear transplanting, the 
roots being very strong and prolific. 

Wild Asters grow everywhere; all 
shades of blue; also white and a large 
dark purple with yellow centers. They 
commence blooming about July first 
and bloom until frost. One variety 
furnishes honey for the Bees. The 
honey is called Wild Aster Honey. 

Cimicifuga, or Black Snake Root, 
grows in dense woods or swampy 
places. It grows six feet tall with 
long spikes of white flowers, well above 
the foliage. 

Dicentra or Dutchman’s-breeches 
grows near water, the little white 
“breeches” attached to a stem about 
one foot in length. There are two 
varieties, one sweet-scented and the 
breeches of a pinkish tint, the foliage 
fern-like. 

Eupatorium grows in shaded spots; 
a tall plant with a flat bunch of white 
flowers tinted with rose color on 
tracts for the flower stem. It stands 
transplanting very well. 

Sanguinaria or Bloodroot is a low 
growing plant with numerous pure- 
white flowers and leathery-like green 
leaves, which when broken off will ex- 
ude a reddish sap, hence the name 
Bloodroot. 

Many varieties of Violets, all odor- 
less, white, yellow, and blue, grow 
thriftily with flowers covering the foli- 
age during May and June. They make 
a nice border and stand transplanting. 

The Hepatica is the earliest flower 
to bloom in the Spring, with the pretty 
flowers in shades of blue. These are 
perennial. 

There are two varieties of Trillium, 
white and red; both having strong 
tuberous roots, and can be _ trans- 
planted. While in bloom they are 
sometimes called Woods Lily. 

The Houstonias, or Bluets, are 
beautiful; so dainty and frail; the 
color of the plant is sky blue. They 
do not grow more than four inches 
tall, so if you wish the flowers, you 
can lift a plant and it will keep right 
on blooming. 

Many varieties of Ferns grow here, 
some that stay green all Winter and 
they can be transplanted in June wit 
great success. Many other Wild 
Flowers grow here, but year after 
year as the timber is cut off the land, 
the Wild Flowers will perish away by 
being exposed to the sun all day. 


Mrs. H. McKEE, (Ohio) 





This is about the end of the Gladi- 
olus bulb shipping season and those 
who have secured THE FLOWER 
GROWER collections will be’ greatly 
pleased with the varieties and the ar- 
ray of colors which they will have 
this year. 
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Sundial Charm 


BY JULIETTE MOURON HOOD, (Calif.) 


“I stand amid ye flowers, 
I count ye sunny hours.” 


HIS motto on an English Sun- 

dial of 1723, directs our thoughts 

to other days,—days with an at- 
mosphere of leisure, a touch of senti- 
ment, and the charm of simplicity. 


The Sundial has so many precious 
associations connected with it,—his- 
toric, artistic, and sentimental,—that 
it is always a center of interest in 
gardens. There is nothing that will 
help more to give to gardens that de- 
lightful air of age, dignity, and per- 
sonality, found in old-world gardens, 
than the Sundial. It is the one acces- 
sory that gives the atmosphere so 
much sought for by garden lovers 
today. One regrets that it ever van- 
ished from gardens, but the influence 
of literature, poetical, romantic and 
historical has awakened a new interest 
in Sundials. They have ever been a 
trysting place for lovers and a back 
ground for Romance. They add a 
graceful touch to the walls of a dwell- 
ing and in momumental forms are a 
dignified adornment for parks. 


Since Biblical days, this ancient 
timepiece has been in use in various 
stages of development. One of the 
earliest mentioned, is the Dial of Ahaz, 
King of Judah, who ruled in the eighth 
century B. C. 


Vitruvius, a noted Roman engineer 
and architect, writing in the first cen- 
tury B. C. mentions thirteen different 
forms as being used in his day, some 
even portable. 


Sundials were used by the Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, 








Chinese and have been unearthed by 
early explorers in Mexico and Peru. 


In the beautiful old-world gardens 
of later times and in our own Colonial 
and Southern gardens, they have 
“With warning hand marked Time’s 
rapid flight.” 


In California, in the charming old 
garden of the Mission San Juan Bau- 
tista, founded in 1797, a Sundial of 
sandstone, carved by the Indians of 
the Mission stands among the sweet 
“Roses of Castile,” and has counted 
many hours of sun and shadow since 
the days of the Mission’s glorious 
régime. 

The Dial-makers of the past were 
patient and studious, making them- 
selves thoroughly familiar with the 
mathematical and astronomical prin- 
ciples involved in Dial-making. 


The mottoes and inscriptions in- 
scribed upon the Dials through the 
march of centuries are full of interest. 
In Mrs. Gatty’s great “Book of Sun- 
dials,” will be found 1600 of such mot- 
toes, collected from far and near. 


Of course in this modern age the 
Sundial does not appeal as a timepiece, 
but for ornamental purposes it is 
charming. 


The designs of the shafts are so 
varied that one can be found suitable 
for any garden or any gardener’s 
purse. 


The pleasure of owning a Sundial 
will increase every day and the ele- 
ment of mystery about the movement 
of the shadow, almost imperceptible, 
adds to its charm, as daily it gives its 
message “J count your sunny hours.” 





Sundial in Mrs. Hood’s Garden 
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The Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron) 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


\ , yiTH the return of Summer, 
when trips to the country are 
among the most popular of the 
accepted forms of recreation, it is 
timely to repeat the warning “Beware 
of Poison Ivy.” 

A great deal of misery might be 
avoided if those persons who love to 
frequent the countryside would take 
the precaution to learn to distinguish 
at a glance, the Poison Ivy plant and 
to tell it from the harmless Virginia 
Creeper which it resembles in some 
respects. 

To tell these vines apart is not dif- 
ficult, for the differences are much 
more pronounced than the resem- 
blances, and may easily be remembered 
by association or by rhyme. The 
Virginia Creeper may be handled with 
impunity, and like the human hand 
the leaf of the creeper has five (5) 
fingers, while Poison Ivy has only 
three (3) parts to its leaf. The 
berries borne on the Virginia Creeper 
are of a bluish-red color, while those 
of the Poison Ivy are whitish and of 
a waxy texture. 

The following jingle that has swing 
enough to be easily learned, and long 
remembered, will prove a never-failing 
aid in distinguishing these vines: 

Berries red, have no dread! 
Berries white, poisonous sight! 
Leaves three, quickly flee! 


Yes, flee if you see the enemy in 
time, but if you have come in contact 
with any part of this poisonous vine 
before you were aware of it and are 
likely due for a siege of Ivy poisoning, 
take immediate steps to do what you 
can to counteract the ill-effects. If 
near running water wash the affected 
parts very thoroughly. Washing with 
strong laundry soap is recommended 
when that is available. In the home 
such simple remedies as baking soda, 
soda and vinegar, dry starch, and soft 
soap, may usually be found conven- 
iently at hand. Various authorities 
recommend remedies such as 15 drops 
of bromine to the ounce of olive 
oil, and dusting with aristol powder; 
each physician having his favorite 
prescription probably. According to 
James F. Couch, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the victim 
of Ivy poisoning may find quick relief 
from discomfort and irritation by ob- 
taining from a druggist, a five-per- 
cent solution of potassium perman- 
ganate, and applying the solution with 
a swab of absorbent cotton or soft 
cloth. The dark stain left by the 
solution may be removed by washing 
with soap and water, or using lemon 
juice. But whatever is used, it is 
important to take prompt action, for 
the longer the delay after contact, 
the more difficult the cure. The treat- 
ment during the first hour or so would 
be less strenuous and simple than that 


required days later after the poison 
has become deeply imbedded in a 
swelling, out of reach of most appli- 
cations; hence the importance of 
prompt attention. 


REMEDIES may be highly effective, 
but why not get at the root of 
the evil literally. Science strives to 
eradicate yellow fever, and other ills. 
We ought to be able to eradicate this 
pestiferous plant at least from the 
vicinity of habitations. The very fact 
that the vine is avoided and may not 
be safely touched by most people al- 
lows it to spread unmolested over the 
face of the earth. It is now found in 
every state of the Union. It is found 
not only in the country districts, but 
may also be met in city parks or vacant 
lots, or even in neglected back yards 
in cities, or in any other places where 
it can gain a hold. In areas where 
there has been little effort to check 
its advance, it goes on spreading,— 
spreading,—covering fences, _ walls, 
trees, stumps or anything that it may 
use as a support. When it can find 
nothing else to cling to it will grow 
along on the ground and in this posi- 
tion is more deceiving than in any 
other. 

Certainly a plant with such poison- 
ous properties, should not be allowed 
to spread at will and on many well- 
managed farms and estates, unceasing 
war must be waged to keep down the 
encroachment of this subtle enemy. 
On places of smaller acreage the fight 
is necessarily less difficult. On our 
small place of five acres, we have 
about routed this foe that endangers 
those who may unknowingly come in 
contact with it, but every once in a 
while we find here and there in 
corners, around trees or between the 
stone walls, small plants stealthily 
trying to establish themselves. It 
takes constant vigilance to keep down 
this foe whose life seems as long as its 
botanical name. 

The best way to eradicate the pest, 
is to have some person who is immune 
from its ill effects, grub the plants 
up root and all, and destroy them, 
preferably by the use of chemicals or 
other agents for it is conceded that 
some of the most serious cases of 
poisoning came from the smoke caused 
by the burning of the plants. 

There are a number of well-known 
commercial solutions that may be suc- 
cessfully used to kill the Poison Ivy, 
like arsenate of soda, carbolic acid 
mixtures and others, but on a place on 
which there are pets, or live stock 
these are hazardous to employ. A 
safer, if slower, method under such 
conditions, would be to confine one’s 
self to the use of a spraying solution 
made with common salt and water, 
using about five quarts of water to a 
three-pound bag of salt. If the foli- 


pe 
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age and root of the vine is ¢ 

close intervals with this solution . 
even with kerosene or gasoline, it ‘will 
be killed without the danger of on 
being poisoned by the vine, if proper 
care is exercised in the performance 
of the job. It is said to be a fact that 
clothing and tools that have been in 
contact with the plant will convey the 
poison to those who are sensitive to jt 
It is also stated that after repeated 
small poisonings, people may become 
desensitized. Much as I crave jm. 
munity on account of my love of the 
out-doors, I prefer to know how to 
identify quickly and to give this pest 
a wide berth when recognized. 





Jazz Craze for Noise 


Bee: cost in: money and in impairment 
of health arising out of disagreeable 
jazz and other noise sound waves in 
London amounts to as much as $50,000.00 
weekly, and about the same amount in 
New York. 

It is estimated that the aggregate eco. 
nomic loss to England that is due to the 
impairment of the working capacity 
owing to unnecessary noise totals more . 
than $5,000,000 every week of seven 
days, and that the loss due to sickness 
and premature death is so great that it 
cannot be estimated. 

What is true of England is true essen- 
tially of America. One of the factors in 
noise-wracking madness is the jazz in 
restaurants. Another jazz killer is the 
jazz in dance halls, a din that is about 
as deafening and awful as the noise from 
ear splitting smash, bang, roar, boom, 
clatter, that goes on in a Chinese 
theatre;—noise with never a let up for 
a run of hours. 

It is pure fallacy to suppose that any- 
body can become so accustomed to noise 
that he no longer notices it. In any con- 
tinuing noise the nerves suffer. 

The craze for noise is about every- 
where, and nobody and any place is safe 
from its disturbance. In New York there 
is rattle, noise, clap, bang, shout, whist- 
ling, loud singing, dogs barking, roar 
of automobiles, honking, big bells, steam 
whistles, church chimes, and it is as bad 
or worse in villages, towns, and country. 

There is noise on all sides, and almost 
all day, and all year, with more and more 
backing by foolish people giving money 
to found institutes for teaching bedlam. 
The nerves are harmed by noise, delicate 
nerves are set on edge, irritation fol- 
lows,—shattered nerves. 


—(Health Culture) 





The above is of a portion of a Pool which 
I constructed and enjoyed last year. It is . 
scheduled for rearranging and enlarging 
this year. 

I find the Zanzibar and Odorata Water 
Lilies do well here. 


Roy B. THORNTON, (Minn.) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“Your new Weather department has been the 
test forward step in your broad, constructive 
policy. None can claim disinterest in this subject, 
more especially those who have gardens and a love 
for Nature. Tapes s 
“J sincerely hope your publication continues to 
flourish. While the garden-loving folks of America 
may not beat a path to your door, your R. F. D. 
carrier should keep your box well filled with new 


iptions and renewals.” 
-_ (Dighton, Mass.) 


“Enclosed find check to continue my subscrip- 
tion, which is sufficient evidence that I like the 
magazine. Each issue is read from cover to cover. 

“Best wishes for success.” (Hagerstown, Md.) 


“J am enclosing check for another year’s sub- 
scription to THE FLOoweR Grower. I am a close 
reader and think it a wonderful magazine.” 

(Harrisburg, Pa.) 


“I enjoy your magazine very much and do not 
care to miss an issue. It is the only magazine I 
file away, and we have quite a few.” 

(Savage, Minn.) 


“Tap FLOWER GROWER has become an institution 
in this family in one year. We have so many 
magazines and papers I do not attempt to read 
them all, but each copy of THE FLOWER GROWER 
has my undivided attention as soon as it reaches 
my desk. 

“Oftentimes the tasks which should be done 
among my flowers at certain seasons would be 
neglected if it were not for the fact that the 
little flower magazine tells me just what to do 
and just when. In addition to all the useful in- 
formation I like the iittle helpful talks so full of 
human interest and appeal. 

“In fact I am very grateful to the unknown 
person who sent my name as a possible sub- 
scriber.” (Dryden, Me.) 

“THe FLOWER GROWER for August is filled from 
cover to cover with useful information, and which, 
in my opinion, is the most valuable number of 
any garden magazine I have ever seen.” 

(Northampton, Mass.) 


“T already feel that THE FLOWER GROWER is a 
rare investment, and your Glads which came with 
the magazine are giving the finest blooms we 
have had this season in the Glad reservation. 
We like all you give monthly in every column, 
on every page. We're glad to belong to your 
family.” (Collingswood, Vt.) 


“While I am rather familiar with several pub- 
lications devoted to garden suggestions, I con- 
sider THE FLOWER GROWER in the front rank, if 
indeed not the very frontest front of the lot, and 
I would not be without it.” 

(Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


“We are well pleased with THE FLOWER GROWER 
and would not be without it. I hope you will 
continue as its Editor.” (Elora, Ont., Can.) 


“T certainly enjoy your magazine and especially 
your helpful editorials. 

“I have taken much pleasure in reading ‘Re- 
member who you are,’ and I wish the truth of 
this article might be pressed into those lives who 
find one of their chief delights in placing strong 
emphasis on the 7. Our times need just such 
kindly, pointed articles. May your pen be con- 
tinually used for the uplift of the moral and 
spiritual condition of our times.” 

(Aurora, Il.) 


“I certainly have enjoyed THE FLOWER GROWER 
and have secured more information and solid gar- 
dening knowledge than I had any idea could be 
incased in any magazine. It certainly has been a 
wonderful help to me.” (Cumberland, Md.) 


“It is needless for me to state just what I think 
of THE FLoweER GROWER as I am inclosing a check 
for subscription for five years. THE FLOWER 
Grower has been a great help and a source of 
pleasure and information in various ways and 
is eagerly looked forward to as each issue is to 
mature. 

“I trust that its friends may materially in- 
crease.” (Lyndhurst, N. J.) 


“T would rather be without any other magazine 
published than THE FLOWER GROWER, and I am 
telling my friends about it.” (Masury, Ohio) 


“Would not be without your good magazine as 
jong as I am able to grow flowers.” 
(Fort Dodge, Iowa) 


“I am inclosing check for $4.00 for three sub- 
scriptions to THE FLOWER GROWER, the best maga- 
sine I have ever seen yet.” (Akron, Ohio) 


“We have enjoyed THE FLOWER GROWER during 
the past year and I would rather have it a monthly 
visitor in my home than any other paper I ever 
saw.” (Huntsburg, Ohio) 
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SASSAFRAS TEA 


Put two or three pieces of the root in 
an earthen teapot, pour on a pint or so 
of boiling water, let steep for half an 
hour at back of range, then serve with 
sugar and cream as you would Orange 
Pekoe. I hope you will like it. Don’t 
throw away the root after the first 
brewing, as you can steep it over and 
over several times before extracting all 
the flavor. 

Sassafras tea is a favorite beverage 
all over the South in Spring. You would 
be surprised to know how much of the 
root is sold in most Southern towns. 
Even so sophisticated a city as Atlanta, 
Ga., consumes a lot of it, for you can 
find it on sale at all the groceries and 
markets at this time of the year. It is 
supposed to possess some medicinal qual- 
ities that are “good for the blood,” what- 
ever that may mean, but I suspect most 
people drink it because they like the 
flavor, and it may be given to the chil- 
dren instead of coffee or tea. 

The late Charles A. Dana used to pub- 
lish a piece of doggeral every year about 
this time, supposed to be composed by 
some bucolic poet, in praise of Sassafras, 
accompanied by a mock serious comment 
in his inimitable style. It went some- 
thing like this: 

“O Sassafras, O Sassafras! 

Thou art the stuff for me; 
And in the Spring I love to sing 
Sweet Sassafras of thee!’ 

I have often thought that if the Sassa- 
fras tree were a native of some far-off 
almost inaccessible country it would be 
more highly valued and sell for a high 
price as something choice. Instead it 
is regarded as a joke and people lift 
their eyebrows when you confess to a 
liking for it. 

The whole plant has a spicy fragrance, 
and yields, on distillation, an essential 
oil that is used in scenting soaps and 
flavoring old-fashioned stick candy. The 
tender young leaves have a mucilaginous 
quality, as has also the roots, and they 
are dried, reduced to powder and used 
as a flavor in making the gumbo soup or 
stew for which Louisiana is famous. 

Sassafras grows as far north as Con- 
necticut, and I have found it growing in 
the suburbs of New York City. Further 
south it attains the dignity of a large 
tree and is a familiar object growing 
at the borders of the woods and along 
old hedgerows, for it loves the sun. The 
name is supposed to be a corruption of 
Saxifrage, and was given to the tree by 
French explorers in Florida. It is one 
of the few plants in which the generic 
name is repeated in the specific,—Sas- 
safras sassafras,—and it has no com- 
mon name, being known everywhere by 
its botanical name, Sassafras. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


PERENNIALS FROM 
SEED IN NEBRASKA 


Perhaps some of your readers might 
be interested in my experience in raising 
perennial flowers from seed. 

In February 1926, I ordered seed of 
Veronica spicata, Alyssum saxatile, Per- 
ennial Candytuft, Linum perenne, Shasta 
Daisy, Agrostemma, Scabiosa, Lythrum, 
Aquilegia, Pyrethrum, Armeria, Lychnis, 





Sweet Rocket, Hibiscus, Hardy Phlox, 
Delphinium, and Digitalis. I prepared 
a coldframe and planted the Hardy 
Phlox, Digitalis, Delphinium and Aquil- 
egia along the first of March, so they 
would freeze before they germinated. 
I watered them good and it turned cold 
and froze the ground for several days. 

Then about April first, I planted the 
rest of the seed in the remainder of the 
coldframe. The Perennial Candytuft 
failed to germinate. The rest all came 
up fine. And as soon as they were large 
enough, I transplanted them to the hardy 
borders where they were to rema/n. 
They had only a good watering occasivun- 
ally (our Summer was very hot and 
dry) and no extra care. 

Imagine my surprise when Veronica, 
Linum perenne, Lythrum, Lychnis, Del- 
phinium, Pyrethrum and Hardy Phlox 
bloomed. I thought none of them would 
bloom until the second year. I had nine 
plants of hardy Phlox and six of them 
bloomed and were lovely. They have 
just now (last of March) begun to awake 
from their winter sleep and I believe 
every variety has wintered through. 

I also planted seed of blue and white 
Platycodon in the perennial border where 
they were to remain, and they bloomed 
the first Summer too. I would like to 
hear from other flower growers whether 
this is unusual. I certainly did not ex- 
pect blooms the first year. 

This is surely a cheap way to get 
started with new varieties, as I now have 
dozens of plants which would have cost 
me had I bought them, $2.50 to $3.00 
per dozen, and all my seed did not cost 
quite $3.00. 

I am trying Achillea, Anchusa, Hardy 
Aster, Baptisia or False Indigo, Bocconia 
cordata, Boltonia, Coreopsis, Hardy 
Candytuft, Physostegia, Oriental Poppy, 
Thalictrum, Aquilifolium, Gypsophila; 
and more Hardy Phlox, Aquilegia, and 
Delphinium. This is in Southwest 
Nebraska, and we have long hard Win- 
ters without much moisture, and the tem- 
perature goes as low as twenty-five be- 
low. Flowers are generally considered 
hard to grow here. 


Mrs. A. A. HEATER, (Nebr.) 


CALLA LILIES EASY TO GROW 


Calla Lilies are easy to grow if pot 
is set in something which will hold warm 
water every morning, quite warm and 
about two or three inches deep. We use 
porcelain or china. In Summer lay the 
pots on their sides under a hedge or 
shrubs and let them dry out and rest. 

In early Autumn, repot in rich soil, 
after taking off all bulblets. Set in a 
sunny window and begin the warm water 
treatment, and then “Consider the 
Lilies—see how they grow.” 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 


MAGNETISM (?) AND 
“HOODOO HILL” 


I noticed and read with much interest 
your article re. “Hoodoo Hill,” in the 
Dec. 1927 issue, and as we have been 
driving for the past twelve years in 
Pell, Halton, and Dufferin Counties in 
Ontario, you may be interested to know 
of several such places that we have 
found, which invariably effect the motor 
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in the same way, and to which the 
optical illusion theory could not possibly 
apply. 

Our first experience was some ten 
years ago in driving northward through 
the Caledon Hills in Peel County, on a 
warm day. The ground in that section 
is a succession of up and down grades, 
with a total rise of about 500 feet in a 
distance of ten miles, the first five miles 
a gradual rise, then a long down hill. 
It was just after descending this hill, 
and before starting in the following suc- 
cession of five miles of up and down, 
that we first noticed the motor “pound- 
ing” and gradually slowing, until we 
were forced to use low gear, for a dis- 
tance of probably two miles, by which 
time the engine was so hot it refused to 
go any farther. So we secured a couple 
of large pails of cold water from an ad- 
jacent farm house, and opening the out- 
let from the radiator, poured the cold 
water through until it had cooled off. 
While doing this we heard another car 
coming up in just about the same con- 
dition as we were. It stopped alongside 
us, and proved to be a large powerful 
touring car from Syracuse, N.Y., and 
the driver was as mystified as we were 
as to the ill behavior of his motor. He 
used our remedy and we both continued 
without further trouble, immediately 
climbing the longest and steepest hill of 
the district with no trouble whatever. 

That was our first trip over that road, 
but on every occasion since we have 
found the same effect though as you say, 
we were prepared for it, usually by ad- 
justing the carbureter, and never had 
to resort to changing the water again. 
Also we find immediately after leaving 
the “magnetic section” of this or other 
places the motor apparently picks up 
more power and pep than it had before 
striking the magnetic ground. We find 
the same condition on several other 
roads, always in precisely the same place 
on the road, and with the same result on 
the motor; but always going in the one 
way, which in all cases is on the “up” 
grade, (never coming down the same 
road,) never on a steep hill, and in all 
cases the grade can be compared to a 
building close to the road, as to the 
amount of grade existing. 


There is a North bound grade also 
in Halton with a long grade followed by 
a decided hill after leaving the trouble 
section. These two roads are about ten 
miles apart and possibly 25 miles from 
the one where we had our first experi- 
ence and all are in parts of a chain of 
hills which extend in a north-easterly 
direction from Hamilton until they di- 
agonally cross Halton and Peel Counties. 


The explanation generally accepted 
here by those who have made a study of 
it is that it is a magnetic ore, deposited 
in this range of hills at intervals 
throughout their course, as the same 
condition exists in many places over the 
entire range. 


We have also found this condition on a 
road in North Hastings County, approx- 
imately 60 miles north of Belleville, in 
a section said to contain considerable 
mineral, and in this case on an almost 
level road. . 

MABEL CARDINELL, (Ont.) 


A DESTRUCTIVE PEST 


A large, imposing-looking thing mov- 
ing along through my garden, came 
to a flowering plant; “Oh, what a nice 
green, tender little thing this is”, it cried, 
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and straightway drew up to the plant 
and stripped it, leaf and bud, and passed 
on full of the admirable plant. 

I closely observed his description: 
Small head, large splay feet on its rear 
part, long, claw-like feet, facile for 
grasping and breaking, on its forward 
part; checked, striped, silky and beauti- 
fully decked over the main portion of its 
body. There was much variation in in- 
dividual specimens, but the general 
characteristics of all were the same. It 
was postively identified as “Vertebratus 
erectus humanus”—one of the most de- 
structive Pests known to the garden. 

The only preventive remedy so far 
found is to tag all plants with high- 
priced, “for sale’ labels; curiously 
enough, these little billets seem to daze 
the creatures so that they back away 
from them. 

G. W. B. 


MY MOTHER’S NIGHT- 
BLOOMING CEREUS 


While a girl under ten years of age 
until a young woman in my twenties, my 
mother had at different times, four of 
these beautiful plants. I watched her 
work with them, and also had more or 
less care of them myself. The Night- 
blooming Cereus belongs to the Cactus 
family. 

All were grown from a leaf planted in 
a flower pot, and as they outgrew the 
pot were transplanted to a larger one. 
I would advise, however, using a good- 
size pot when starting. Half of a leaf 
(cut cross-ways) of course, will grow as 
nicely as a whole leaf. 


She cared for her first plant seven 
years before blooming. The first year 
it had seven blossoms, five the first night 
and two the second, measuring from nine 
to eleven inches across. However, a leaf 
planted that has had a blossom, will 
bloom in three years. I know this from 
our own experience and from the ex- 
perience of others to whom we gave 
leaves. 


Two of mother’s plants grew to be 
very large. The first one was kept in a 
bay window on the South side of the 
house. During the Summer, on hot days, 
the outside shutters were closed until the 
sun was in the West; but windows were 
kept open all the time except cool nights 
and when it stormed. This plant grew 
tall and almost touched the ceiling. Long 
shoots would grow out that looked like 
long green sticks. One in particular, 
grew to the ceiling, then bent over and 
grew some, finally forming a leaf at the 
end. It was in a large wooden pail, 
placed on a small platform raised from 
the floor the height of the casters, put 
on to move it around. 

The leaves and blossoms grew from 
the side or edge of a leaf. You can dis- 
tinguish the flower buds as they are 
round from the start. Care should be 
taken not to touch the buds when small, 
or any time for that matter, as they are 
easily blasted. 


Having once blossomed, a plant will 
bloom every Summer. The perfume is 
wonderful and delicate. One plant had 
nine blossoms, (but not the first year) 
and you could smell the perfume half a 
square away, as the plant was on the 
porch. That year the first evening the 
buds opened with nine flowers; the next 
night eight; and one less each evening 
until there were five; then about the 
middle of October there were three. It 
was so late and cool we had doubts about 
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the buds maturing, but we kept th 
closed and they came out fine and to = 
in perfect condition until about noon the 
next day. The blossoms last one night 
only unless very cool. The buds, in hot 
weather, begin to open at 6:30 to 7 p M 
and by 12 o’clock are fully opened, some. 
times before that. 
Any good garden soil with a liberg| 
mixture of sand; watering when you 
think it necessary; stones and broken 
crocks in the bottom of pot for drainage: 
love for the plant and patience to wait 
in anticipation of the beautiful to be: 
you will surely be rewarded. It is ‘no 
trick to grow and bring to blossom q 
Night-blooming Cereus. All that is 


necessary is room, care and patience, 
Mrs. AppIE G. LESuRE, (Ohio) 


GROWING THE CALLA LILY 


This is how I grow mine, and I have 
always had success: In the Spring, | 
lay the pots on the sides somewhere out- 
side where they will stay dry. About the 
first of September, I take the buibs out 
of the pots, (a five or six-inch pot ac. 
cording to size of bulbs,) and put about 
one inch of soil in the bottom, and then 
about two inches of fresh horse manure 
which is packed down solid, and fill the 
balance of the pot with soil. The bulb 
is planted so that the top is about one 
inch below the surface of the soil. Do 
not give much water until it starts 
growth freely and has one or two leaves, 
Place the pot in a sunny south window 
ina bowl. After it has started growing, 
give it a hot “foot bath” in the morning, 
four or five times a week. The water 
should be really hot and poured into the 
bowl and let stand for a few hours. 

When the plant gets large, a little 
commercial fertilizer or manure water 
may be applied if necessary. 

The Calla Lily naturally grows in a 
damp, warm climate. 

A Calla should not get dry during the 
growing period or they begin to die. 


PAUL MALL, (IIl.) 


ONE AMATEUR’S FRANK OPINION 


ITH the majority of nurserymen, it 

is not a question of idealism, but 
rather a question of getting what they 
ean while the getting is good. Supply 
and demand to a large extent determine 
the cost of a commodity, but supply and 
demand are quite often made by the 
nurserymen in giving out a glowing and 
improper description of a plant which 
is new. 


My idea would be that the amateur 
should not buy any new variety, unless 
it has been O. K’d by the society under 
which it comes, and the society should 
refuse to O. K. any plant unless it has 
been grown by a dozen or more of its 
members, and given a rating of at least 
8.8, on a basis of 10. 


There is no doubt but that the public 
is being milked as a result of people 
buying inferior articles at greatly su- 
perior prices. No article should be al- 
lowed to come on the market unless it 
is either an improvement on an existing 
kind, or a new kind, and whether it is 
either, should be determined by the par- 
ticular society under which it comes. 


I believe it is the duty of every inter- 
ested person to broadcast to amateur 
buyers that they should limit their buy- 
ing to new varieties and improvements 
of already existing varieties, and 
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are unreasonable they should not 
If the amateur does not buy, the 
supply will naturally increase and prices 
must go down to a reasonably fair one. 
If this happens often enough, the result 
will be that eventually propagators and 
distributors of new varieties will see 
that they cannot fool the public all of 


the time. 


prices 


A REAL AMATEUR 


WHAT IS FIBROUS SOIL? 


Fibrous soil is soil containing plenty 
of humus, or especially the soil which is 
found in meadows (grassland) just un- 
der the turf. ; 

It may be made by piling up alternate 
layers of grass clippings and good loam, 
or by digging up a three to six inch layer 
of grass and letting the grass partially 
decay. Either way the material should 
be put in piles open to the weather and 
the whole pile occasionally chopped up 
and turned over. 

In field culture the same results are 
obtained by plowing under cover crops. 


RALPH W. SHREVE, (N. Ark.) 


CONNECTING RODS FOR 
GARDEN STAKES 


I have had considerable trouble in 
getting stakes for my flower beds, and 
solved the problem to my satisfaction. 

Automobile connecting rods can be had 
from garages or where cars are being 
junked. They make a stake which is 
not easily noticed and they can be used 
year after year, and tags are easily af- 
fixed to them. 

I am glad to give this suggestion in 
return for the many I have received 
through THE FLOWER GROWER. 


W. E. HENDERSHOT, ( Mo.) 


“NICE DOGGIE (?)” 


Coming home from the city, a small 
Dog followed my grandmother off the 
train and it was given to me as a pet. 
This Dog was more or less Fox Terrier, 
and had evidently never been in the 
country before. One day going down 
through the bush to a creek that flowed 
along the bottom end of the farm, “Bob,” 
as we called the Dog was running along 
in advance of us when a small black and 
white animal started to cross the road. 
He (or she) had not noticed our ap- 
proach till Bob, innocent creature that 
he was, trotted up to the spot wagging 
his tail, all set for the making of a dog 
friendship I suppose, but that was not 
to be. The black and white moved fast; 
there was an agonized howl from Bob; 
and as he came tearing back to us, we 
scattered in all directions through the 
woods to get away from him. Being his 
master he followed me making the most 
terrible noise possible and I had to climb 
a tree to escape him. 

Well, we scoured him, washed him, did 
everything we could think of but that 
taint stayed with him for months. Ever 
after that he would not go near a black 
and white Dog but would put his tail 
between his legs and run for it. 


G. H. GorING, ( Wash.) 


COLEUS DROPS LEAVES 


The Coleus will drop its leaves if kept 
too wet or if allowed to become chilled. 
They are very tender and can bear but 
little cold. 


C. M., (Ohio) 


DURABLE METAL LABELS WITH 
WIRE STAKES FOR GLADIOLI 


To make the labels, cut from thin 
sheet zinc to size desired; punch a small 
hole in one end of each tag; and string 
with copper wire. Use carbon ink for 
writing or printing the names. Higgins’ 
waterproof black ink is excellent for 
this. As the metal in this state will 
soon oxidize and turn black if exposed 
to the weather, it is necessary to give 
the name side of the labels a coat of 
good spar varnish. This will keep the 
zine bright and the name clearly legible 
for years. . 
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The wire support or marker should be 
made of No. 8 galvanized wire, cut to 
18- or 20-inch lengths. This is long 
enough to allow for six inches in the 
ground, an inch or two for the loop, and 
a sufficient projection above ground to 
keep the label free from dirt. 

The loop is formed by inserting one 
end of the wire between two large nails 
and then bending it round both. If no 
vise is accessible, the nails may be driven 
into a heavy timber and spaced far 
enough to allow for thickness of the 
wire. The heads of the nails should be 
cut off, for otherwise the loop will not 
slip off. It is important not to insert 
the end of the wire too far between the 
nails, for otherwise the loop will be too 
large. 


I have found this label and marker 
far better than those made of wood. A 
misstep will not break the wire, as often 
happens with wooden markers; and the 
names on these labels are legible far 
longer than those on wood or cardboard. 
The wire support takes up very little 
space between the bulbs, and can be 
taken up, along with the label, and 
stored with them from year to year 
without further trouble or expense. 


O. H. GERMAN, (Ky.) 


TOADS AND SNAKES 


Viola Lee Taylor (Md.) wants Toads 
for the garden but I hope she never tries 
to import any if there are Blacksnakes 
or any other kinds of Snakes around. 
They are death to Toads and it would 
seem a shame to have even one more 
beautiful, quaint, useful Toad devoured 
by a Snake, the most abhorable thing 
ever created. If one can first overcome 
their disgust, it is then fitting to laugh 
over an occasional article praising 
Snakes. Even the non-poisonous ones 
here are a curse, they destroy my Toads 
and Frogs and the Milk Snakes climb 
trees after Birds and eggs. I suppose 
the plaintive death cry of a Bird about 
to be grasped by a Snake would be con- 
sidered sweet music to some dear Nature 
lovers. True, Snakes may kill a few 
bugs, but far better are Toads in the 
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garden than a flock of Serpents. But 
thanks be, 99% per cent of folks regard 
with disgust and loathing the Snake and 
will continue to do so. 

H. D. SuTTLE, (N.Y.) 
Eprror’s Note :— 


Here is a good example of the utterance of 
an unbalanced Nature lover. Does Brother Suttle 
stop to think that all Nature is warfare, and that 
the Toad may easily be classed as a scourge to 
the things of which he makes food? 

Why not the balanced viewpoint? The attitude 
of hate toward any living thing is quite wrong. 
Everything has its place and usefulness. Just 
because we love one work of Nature, it should 
not necessarily follow that we need hate the 
enemies of that particular form of Nature. 


BULBLET GERMINATION 
AND PLANTING 


An article on bulblet germination re- 
fers to a few varieties which are hard 
to germinate and among others is W. H. 
Phipps. The writer asks if anyone in 
the East gets bloom from bulblets of 
this variety. The picture herewith will 
show what I have been able to do with 
Phipps. 











W. H. Phipps from bulblets 


The discussion on thick or thin plant- 
ing also interests me. One has to be 
governed somewhat by varieties. The 
picture was made in 1926. A count made 
in 1927, on 45 feet of row, produced 
3,122 bulbs from first size down to num- 
ber 6;—21 bulbs of number 1; 45 bulbs 
of number 2; and the rest in the other 
four sizes, and there were 33,500 bulb- 
lets. 

P. J. PENTECOST, (Ind.) 


THE WATER HYACINTH 


The article, “Three Water-grown 
Plants,” in the March issue is good, but 
it does not give some things that a per- 
son should know if he were going to 
start the Water Hyacinth in the North. 

Just about a year ago I bought two 
plants of Water Hyacinth at the ten- 
cent store. I had very little knowledge 
of what they were, but they looked dif- 
ferent and interesting, so I took them 
home and looked them all over to try 
to decide what to do with them. I no- 
ticed a long fleshy root and decided that 
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the nature of that indicated that it 
should be planted in soil. I accordingly 
took a large flower pot, as I had at that 
time no jardiniere, and put a large cork 
in the hole in the bottom. I then filled 
it about halfway with earth, covering up 
the roots carefully, and then put in 
water. I don’t remember how much 
water I put in at first, but now I know 
that about two inches is a good propor- 
tion. 

I did not know whether to give it a 
lot of sun or whether it preferred the 
shade, so kept it about halfway during 
the Summer and early Fall. It grew but 
did not blossom, and in the Fall I gave 
a piece to a friend who put it in the 
sun and was speedily rewarded with 
blossoms. I then put mine in a sunny, 
warm window and shortly after that had 
four blossoms. 

The article says that they may be kept 
over Winter in a warm cellar, but mine 
has occupied that same warm, sunny 
window all Winter, and is growing so 
fast that I have given away nearly as 
much as I have now, and I have two 
nine-inch jardinieres filled and don’t 
know what I will do if it grows much 
more. 

Mrs. Corson also says that she has 
had no trouble with insects. There were 
dark spots on my leaves and I did not 
know what they were until I brought a 
piece of the plant in town for a friend 
and she told me it was red spider. Since 
then I have kept the leaves carefully 
washed and have had no further trouble. 
Before that I did not know but that the 
dark spots were caused by putting water 
on the plant, but I find it flourishes if 
sprinkled every day. Altogether, it has 
been a most satisfactory and very beau- 
tiful plant. 

GERTRUDE S. COLE, ( Mass.) 


A PLANT FOR ROCK WORK 


For rock work, Sedum acre, also called 
Gold Acre, or Mossy Sedum, is a pretty 
and very satisfactory plant. It orig- 
inated in Europe but it is now found 
growing abundantly in this country;— 
in mats on stone walls, or over rocks in 
the fields;—and its numerous, tiny, 
golden blossoms show that it deserves 
the name of Gold Acre. 


V. F. RicHarps, (Mass.) 


EASY CULTURE OF PORTULACAS 


Mr. Blanding’s article about Portu- 
lacas brought to mind the way Portulaca 
beds are cared for by a small summer 
resort near us. 

When it is time to prepare the beds 
in Spring, the surface soil is scraped off 
and put in boxes; then this top soil is 
scattered back over the beds, and the 
new plants grow from the seeds that fell 
on the soil the previous year. The 
beauty of the beds each year testifies to 
the success of this method. 


V. F. RicHArpDs, (Mass.) - 


REMEDY FOR A PEST OF ANTS 


You have recently had quite a number 
of inquiries for some method of destroy- 
ing Ants. In this section of the country 
(Northern West Virginia) Ants are a 
particular pest. 

Some years ago we picked up a form- 
ula sent out by W. B. Gurney, Assistant 
Entomologist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, New South Wales. The value 
of this formula lies in its slow action. 
We have now used it for four years; in 


three days it will utterly destroy any Ant 
colony. The Ants eat it, gather it, and 
carry it to the larvae and queens. Per- 
sistently used it will do the work. It is 
as follows: 

Nine pounds of sugar, nine pints of 
water, six grams of crystallized tartaric 
acid, eight and four-tenths grams benzo- 
ate of soda, fifteen grams of sodium 
arsenite C. P. (25 grams if commercial), 
and one and one-fourth pounds of honey. 
All ingredients except the sodium ar- 
senite and honey are boiled together 
slowly thirty minutes and allowed to 
cool. The sodium arsenite is dissolved 
in one-half pint of hot water and allowed 
to cool and subsequently added to the 
cool sugar syrup and well stirred. Then 
add the honey last and mix thoroughly. 
(Note particularly that sodium arsenite 
is called for, not the arsenate.) 


Place the bait in small containers, 
(baking powder can lids are good, cut- 
ting down the sides so the Ants can get 
in and using a piece of absorbent cotton 
or sponge to hold the mixture) placing 
them out of the rain but where the Ants 
ordinarily travel. Do not put out too 
much at one time, preferably replenish- 
ing every day and keeping the main 
stock in a well-stopped bottle in a cool 
place. We have kept our stock for sev- 
eral years and it still seems to be in 
good condition. 


Would be glad to have reports on how 
this works in other localities. 


H. A. WILLIAMSON, (W. Va.) 


DOGS AND THEIR 
FORMER OWNERS 


I think Dogs have a certain sense of 
reasoning and I sometimes wonder 
whether they remember their former 
owners, or whether their memory of 
former friends just comes back to them 
when they happen to see them. 


A little over a year ago a friend gave 
me a little Shepherd-Collie Pup about 
six weeks old. He was the dearest, 
cutest little bunch of black and white 
that I ever saw, but he soon grew too 
big for a little back yard in the city 
where I had everything planted full of 
flowers, and it became necessary to give 
him away, although it was like pulling 
teeth to do so. But I found a good home 
for him with a dear friend on a farm, 
nearly 200 miles from the city. That 
was in March, last year. In July, we 
paid a visit to our friends and upon en- 
tering the yard, I saw the Dog on the 
porch. He came out and looked at me, 
cocking his head from side to side. When 
I said, “Why, Gladdie Boy,” he squealed 
with joy and before I could turn my 
head, his wet nose hit me square on the 
mouth, and I never saw a Dog so de- 
lighted. 

We had been driving all night, so be- 
ing tired, I lay down on the couch and 
fell asleep. Twice he came to my side 
and put his cold, wet nose on my face, 
and then he would go on the porch and 
see if Mrs. Z. was still there. 


At night he had been accustomed to 
following the boys (eight years and 
twelve years) upstairs and sleeping on 
the floor by their bed, but both nights we 
were there, he went with us to our room 
without being asked, and even tried to 
get into bed with me as he had done in 
the city. I woke up during the night 
and put out my hand, and I felt him be- 
side my bed on the floor. 


I do not know whether he missed his 
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old master and mistress or whether it 
was only because when he saw us agai 
he remembered us. But speaking for 
myself, I know that I miss him, and 
daily think of him and were it not for 
the dangers of the city, I would not have 
parted with him. However, as it is he 
is happy and more useful on the farm 
and is practically free from the dangers 
to Dog life which exist in the city, 


It seems to me that there is something 
radically wrong with anyone who cannot 
love a Dog. 

I, J. ZIMMERMAN, (Mich.) 


“THE STARLING IS WITH Us” 


I read in the April number of Tug 
FLOWER GROWER, “The Starling is with 
us.” Wish he was with us also, here 
in Iowa. 


I was born in Denmark on a farm 
where the Starling is almost as numer. 
ous as the English Sparrow. We esteem 
him very highly, both for his song, or 
rather whistling, and for being quite 
tame. He will sit close by you while 
whistling, and he follows the plow all 
day long as worms and grubs are his 
favorite food. I have never seen him 
feed on the grain in the field; does not 
care for Cherries; and if he will leave 
your Grapes alone, he is almost perfect, 
Denmark does not grow Grapes except 
under glass. 


The Starling likes to live close to 
houses (never in the woods) so the Danes 
put up boxes for him to nest in. Sey- 
eral can be put in a tree; but one box 
for each pair. Make the hole about 2% 
inches. Hanging the boxes on the out- 
side wall of the houses or barns, will be 
all right for him. I would put up 
twenty boxes for him if we had the 
Starling. 


The Starling goes south in late Fall 
and returns in early Spring. That ex- 
plains why he has reached New 
Orleans. 

Louis C. HANSEN, (Iowa) 


PREPARING HONEYSUCKLE 
FOR BASKET MAKING 


When flowers are dormant and cold 
prevails all over our country, Basket 
Making is a fascinating employment for 
those who care for it. 

We secure the long slender growth of 
Honeysuckle, that does not have side 
branches, and an average length of from 
nine to twelve feet. It is found on old 
fence rows and often falls over banks 
of the road and is free to everybody. 

Gather and wind in hanks, for con- 
venience, and boil in strong soapy water 
about five minutes; take out and use 
a coarse cloth in each hand and the bark 
will slip off easily, leaving a reed-like 
white Honeysuckle, that may be used in 
any way that reed is used for baskets. 

We find it can be gathered any time 
after the new growth matures but pref- 
erably in the late Fall, and in January 
and February. It ean be wound up in 
hanks and put aside to be used months 
later, by soaking in water for a few 
minutes. 

It is very easily broken when dry, but 
after it is woven, makes a strong serv- 
iceable basket for many uses. 


Dainty flower baskets of many shapes; 
containers of all kind; lamps, trays and 
practical egg baskets; all come from the 
Honeysuckle Vine. We find a ready sale 
for flower baskets having lacy handles or 
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floor baskets for large flowers, or trays 


for holiday gifts. 
Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (W. Tenn.) 


CULTIVATION OF 
GROWING THINGS 


lying to Robt. B. Lowry in your 
Pn Se by the way is a 

as usual): 
0 es not require a chemist to ex- 
plain why cultivation is so good for all 
growing things. Anyone who dabbles in 
gardening must learn by process of 
events that follow one another, the 
“Why” of certain well-defined results 
that never fail. ; 

First comes the fact that moisture, 
constantly and continuously, keeps rising 
to the surface of the ground. Cultiva- 
tion conserves this and prevents evapora- 
tion into the air, likewise elements con- 
tained in manures of all kinds that the 
plants, flowers, and shrubs, etc., feed on 
follow this same avenue of escape to the 
air above. That is why manure placed 
below the plants will get to the roots 
above them, even if the roots never reach 
the manure itself. 

The earth contains (every particle of 
it) millions of wee elevators and through 
these, old Mother Nature conveys her 
products to the air above ground. Culti- 
vation prevents this process by breaking 
the air cells allowing the roots to convert 
them into fresh vegetation, green leaves 
and flowers. 

G. H. GoRING, (Wash.) 


PLANTS FOR ROCK GARDEN 


In a recent issue of your publication, 
a reader requested information regarding 
suitable plants for a Rock Garden, this 
being given by the English magazine 
“The Garden.” With all due respect to 
your English correspondent, he has 
named some plants which are quite out 
of the question under our American cli- 
matic conditions, particularly the Gen- 
tians, Androsaces, and Saxifrages. 
May I suggest the following as being 
more suitable, especially for the amateur? 
PERENN‘ALS 
Alyssum saxatile 
Achillea tomentosum 
Aconitum fischeri 
Aubrietia 
Arenaria montana 
Arabis alpina fi. pl. 
Anemone hupehensis 
Campanula carpatica 
Chrysanthemum arcticum 
Crucianella stylosa 
Dianthus deltsides 
Erysimum pulchellum 
Helianthemums 
Iberis sempervirens 
Lychnis vicaria fl. pl. 
Phlox, sublata, in variety 

reptans 

amoena 
Polemonium reptans 
Saponaria ocymoides 
Silene schafta 

maritima 
Sedum acre 

sieboldi 
Sempervirum arachnoideum 
Tunica saxifraga 
Veronica rupestris 

ANNUALS 

Sanvitalia procumbens 
Convolvulus tricolor 
Erysimum peroskianum 
Gilia dianthoides 
Nesembryanthemum tricolor 
Leptosiphon 
Statice suworowi 
Venus novelwort 
Viscaria coerulea 


All these plants are easy to grow, fur- 
nishing a succession of bloom in many 
colors, also they are readily procurable. 


Harry H. GREENE, ( Mich.) 
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GARDEN LABELS 


I note articles regarding Garden 
Labels and would like to pass along the 
following which I have found very in- 
expensive, and also very satisfactory: 


Take any material of light weight, 
say one-half inch thick and 1% or 2 
inches wide, and cut to the desired 
length. Then with a draw-knife cut one 
end to a point, and when completed these 
may be painted as follows: 

Fill any large container with a thin 
mixture of light-gray or white outdoor 
paint, dip the stakes in this paint and 
allow them to drain. This can be done 
by stretching two wires about 6 inches 
apart, and laying the stakes on the wires 
to dry. 

When dry, repeat the operation the 
second time, and when thoroughly dry 
from the last dipping, they may be 
marked with black enamel, using a 
sharp-pointed awl, or a hardwood stick 
cut to a fine point. 


This is a very inexpensive method and 
the black enamel will last a long time. 


J. W. Roovaart, (Iowa) 


GROWING GUIDEPOSTS 


In our Berkshires, as in many other 
hilly districts, one who is touring will 
notice many places along the highways 
and side roads where the ground slopes 
down hill from the road level, at one 
side, and where protection is given— 
especially on curves—by heavy posts of 
wood, painted white, or by ones made 
of light-colored concrete that catch the 
rays from automobile headlights at 
night, and stand out clearly as warn- 
ings to those who are driving. 

A local property owner, outside our 
village, has improved on the above idea 
by planting the outer edge of such a 
curve, near his home, with a line of 
White Birch trees, at regular intervals. 


Their advantage over wooden posts, in 
steady growth and root-given strength, 
instead of the inevitable deterioration 
from weather, is most practical; while 
in beauty and in harmony with the 
scenery, they are far superior to any 
man-made substitutes. 


A. DUNBAR, (Mass.) 


CONTROLLING LICE 
ON HOUSE PLANTS 


My method for controlling plant Lice 
is as follows: 

I take a sheet of waxed paper rather 
larger than the top of the flower pot, 
tear or cut it half way across, place this 
on top of flower pot, then placing the 
cut or slit around the stem at the base 
of the Plant. Hold the paper on soil 
firmly with both hands to prevent soil 
from falling out, and dip the Plant in a 
large pail full of nicotine solution. Im- 
merse the whole plant in this, “upside 
down,” sousing gently to make sure it is 
all covered. Repeat at intervals of four 
or five days, or until insects disappear. 


This treatment is good for any house 
plants, as it not only controls the lice, 
but washes the foliage and makes the 
Plant more thrifty. For this purpose 
it is not necessary to bathe the Plant as 
often as for killing the lice, and tepid 
water may be used instead of the nico- 
tine solution. 


Mrs. F. G. GRANT, (N. Dak.) 


REMEDY FOR IVY POISONING 


Some years ago my doctor told me that 
whenever I was exposed to Ivy Poisoning 
to make a bath with water and lye,— 
with just enough lye so that it would 
not burn. By bathing the affected parts, 
quick relief is obtained, and the poison 
will not break out again. 


Mrs. GONGAWARE, (Ohio) 
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that she has left out “The Home of the White Pelican.” 
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HOME OF THE WHITE PELICAN 
(Young Pelicans at Klamath Falls, Ore.) 


On page 129 of the March, I note an interesting article on “The Birds 
in Our Parks.” 


The last few lines tell where the Pelicans are to be found and I note 


This may have 


been an oversight or perhaps she has never heard of the place very famous 


out here in the West. 


The great Klamath Lakes at Klamath Falls, Ore., are, and have been 
for centuries, the breeding grounds and natural home for this regal Bird. 
I have gone out on the marshes when the young ones were unable to fly and 
could get quite close to them much to the distress of the parents. The little 
things would huddle up close against the Cat-tails, which made a warm 
corner for them, and each one would try to get an inside place out of danger. 


G. H. Gorinc, (Wash.) 























I know the Rose will bloom again 
As soon as it is June, 

The Robin will return by then 
To sing his merry tune. 


Epcar A. GUEST 


“Tt knowledge that never have 


























the Robins failed to return to the 
North, nor has June defaulted in 
the crop of Roses, urges the gardener 
to continue the good work of prepar- 
ing the soil and planting for a harvest. 

















By June the weather in this section 
is settled and so it is quite safe to 
plant out in the open all sorts of 
bedding plants and house plants. 
Potted Azaleas and similar plants may 
now be put outdoors to ripen growth. 















































To keep up the display of bloom, 
tuck the Geranium, Coleus, Begonia 
and other slips or cuttings that have 
been made indoors, out in the borders 
or among the Tulips or other spring- 
blooming bulbs that are about through 
flowering. 









































Cuttings made from house plants 
may now be planted out in the window 
or porch boxes. For this purpose 
Geraniums, and the bedding Begonias, 
and other rather upright growing 
plants are quite desirable. 





























Besides plants of upright growing 
habit, a flower box requires some 
plants that will trail over the sides. 
Wandering Jew and Myrtle, both plain 
and variegated sorts, may be used 
very effectively. 
































For a window box on the shady side 
of the house, select plants that will 
thrive or bloom in such a situation. 
Varieties of Ferns, the Tuberous Be- 
gonia, and plants of Impatiens sultani 
are likely to give satisfaction. 


















































Asparagus sprengeri is a very dec- 
orative plant, that on account of its 
drooping habit, may be successfully 
used in a window box or in a hanging 
basket or on a porch bracket. It 
makes quite rapid gowth. 



































Give your Roses plenty of water 
during the summer months and when 
you water them do not just wet 
them but give them a very thorough 
soaking. Of course, drainage must 
be good, for having “wet feet’ is 
harmful. 









































{f you wish larger and more beau- 
tiful Roses, give the plants, now and 
then, before they come into bloom, an 
application of liquid manure. After 
the blooming season apply a mulch of 
barnyard litter. 





























The surest way to rid the plants 
of the Rose bug is to pick them off 
by hand. Put some kerosene in a 
tomato can and pick or brush the bugs 
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Timely Suggestions for June 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


into it. It is a rather slow way to do 
the trick, but a very sure one. 


When syringing or spraying Rose 
bushes with kerosene emulsion, whale 
oil soap solution or any other insec- 
ticide, be sure that the solution em- 
ployed reaches the under side of the 
foliage of the plants. 


About the first of June, divide and 
set out Dahlia tubers, planting them 
5 or 6 inches deep, in well-drained, 
fairly rich soil. Be sure to allow 
plenty of room between the plants so 
that they may have air and light. 


Though Peonies are gross feeders, 
still it is not good to use any barnyard 
manure around the roots, or around 
the plants as a mulch. A cupful of 
bone meal may be worked into the 
soil, but should not come in contact 
with the shoots. 


It is not yet too late to plant seeds 
of Nasturtium, Balsam, Zinnia, Mig- 
nonette, Portulaca and other wanted 
flowering plants. Make plantings of 
Gladioli for a succession of bloom of 
these desirable flowers. 


Make plantings of seeds of Beets, 
Beans, Radishes, early Turnips and 
similar vegetables for succession 
crops. Thin out quite severely seed- 
lings from previous sowing. Many 
seedlings may be transplanted to other 
locations. 


As early-planted Lettuce, Chard, 
Spinach and other vegetables come to 
maturity, use as many as possible in 
the daily diet to replace the heavy 
meats, rich deserts, and other heavy 
foods that have been in general use 
during the Winter. 


Even before the garden is yielding 
a crop, you may satisfy the craving 
for greens by gathering the health- 
giving greens lavishly provided by 
Nature, gratis in field, meadow, woods 
and along the roadside and streams. 


The leaves of the Dandelion are a 
fine spring tonic. The first tender 
leaves may be used raw for a delicious 
salad or cooked like Spinach. As the 
quantity shrinks in cooking, gather 
plenty of the leaves, and change the 
water several times in cooking to 
avoid a bitter taste. 


The so-called “Lamb’s Quarters,” a 
common weed found plentifully, espe- 
cially on new ground, when cooked, 
provides a delicious dish of greens. 
The tender tips, and side leaves are 
used, discarding the roots and stems. 


Early Beets are a treat. They may 
be hurried on to maturity by the 
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liberal use of Nitrate of So 
even before the root crop of the 
Beets is ready for use, by judiciont 
thinning and cutting, a mess of tender 
Beet tops may be enjoyed. 
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Cyclamen from Seed 


SOW the seed in February or 
March in boxes three inches dee 
Soil; 1/3 leaf mould, 2/3 rich garden 
soil, and a little sand, say 2 heapin 
tablespoons to 1 quart of soil. Mix 
well and sift through a fine sieve, | 
use an old flour sifter. Then wet the 
soil and let stand until it dries suf. 
ciently that you can use it nicely to 
cover seed 1/8 inch deep. Then 
dampen. Never let the soil become 
dry, yet do not keep it wet; just moist. 
Set in the sun as much as you cap, 
I cover mine with glass, but not 
tightly. If only one-half the seeds 
you plant come up, you will be very 
successful. It takes from six to eight 

weeks for them to germinate. 


When plants come up, remove glass, 
I have just planted some seed, (Febru- 
ary 28th) an inch apart or more, so 
when plants have three or four leaves, 
they can be transplanted to small pots 
without disturbing each other. 


Cyclamen do not require much sun. 
An east window is best. Plants 
started this Winter should blossom 
in a year, sometimes earlier. 


After they are done blooming, about 
the Ist or the 15th of May, they 
should rest. By that I mean to set 
the plants out of saucers in the 
ground in some shady place where 
they get a little moisture, enough to 
keep them alive. The old leaves will 
die and a few new ones will start. 
All moisture that is needed is just to 
keep them alive. If too dry, give a 
little water. 


Then not later than the middle of 
August, empty the pots, being careful 
not to break new growth of leaves and 
roots. Remove all dirt from roots, 
place drainage in pot, using the same 
kind of soil you started the growth in 
to repot them. Keep in shade until 
growth is well started. Do not cover 
top of bulb with dirt as the leaves 
start from the top. 

From year to year as the bulbs 
grow larger, use a larger pot, for 
these plants will last a number of 
years if properly cared for. I never 
have any success with greenhouse 
Cyclamen. 

I had two plants that were nine 
years old and others five, six and seven 
years old. The two older plants had 
at different times from 50 to 60 blos- 
soms and were the largest plants I 
ever saw. They were beautiful;— 
one white, the other red. 

When growing, water the plants 
when top soil is dry. Water well, and 
not so often, with slightly warm 
water. To sprinkle the foliage of 
plants every week or so is beneficial. 
Do this when watering. 


ADDIE G. LE SURE, (Ohio) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


June 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


this month. 


If May is the planting month, 
then June is most assuredly the culti- 
vating month. 


Pinch out the tops of the Chrysan- 
themums, Dahlias, and Heliotrope at 
this time to encourage sturdy growth 
and many branches. 


The latter part of this month is 
said to be the best time to plant seed 
of the German Iris. Better results are 
claimed when the seed is planted as 
soon as ripe. 


Don’t neglect the newly-planted 
shrubs. The hot sun of June and the 
dry days are trying. Give them water 
as needed and keep a mulch of grass 
clippings about their roots to con- 
serve the moisture. In fact, this is 
a most excellent way to use the lawn 
clippings. 

-After the arduous tasks of planting 
time are practically at an end, it 
would seem as if the gardener were 
due a rest at this time. But such is 
not to be. The weeds are in such 
good growing spirits that if allowed 
a week’s unchecked progress, it will 
be difficult to oust them from their 
strongholds. 


Please remember that the foliage of 
bulbs growing in the garden beds or 
borders must not be cut down until it 
turns brown. This is the one rule to 
remember. When the foliage is not 
allowed to mature naturally the bulb 
suffers in strength and growth, and 
this loss is reflected in next year’s 
flowers and often complete lack of 
flowers. 


June has come to be considered an 
excellent month in which to root Rose 
cuttings. Cuttings of the Ramblers 
and other hardy climbing Roses may 
be rooted by placing them in sand in 
some shady spot and covering with a 
glass jar and leaving this in place 
until the following Spring. Or one 
may try their hand at rooting Rose 
cuttings of green wood by placing 
them in a glass of water. 


Keep a watchful eye on all the tall- 
growing plants, and those not so tall, 
stake and tie before they are blown 
down and broken. It is far easier to 
tie an upright plant to a stake than 
it is to struggle with an armful of 
wet and twisted stems. For, despite 
one’s best efforts, the plant is certain 
to suffer some broken stems in the 
lifting process if the work is unduly 
delayed. 


Start a new bed of Tiger Lilies 
this year. Gather the small balls or 
seeds that appear at the base of each 
leaf of the old plant. Their proper 
name is bulbils. Plant these and cover 
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with one inch of finely sifted soil. 
They root readily and increase in size 
as the years go by. There is no ex- 
cuse for not having as many of these 
Lilies as one wants, provided they 
have one well-established plant. 


Two June blooming perennials, 
Coreopsis and Gaillardia, vie with 
each other as to which is the more 
prolific bloomer at this season. The 
two combine nicely in bouquets and 
can be counted on as sure bloomers. 
The Gaillardias have no insect pests 
to aggravate young gardeners, but 
sometimes the Coreopsis is beset by 
an army of black bugs with an in- 
ordinate appetite for the flowers; eat- 
ing the petals as soon as they open. 
If this army is vanquished, then skies 
are blue. 


In this month one should take the 
time to replant any seeds that failed 
to germinate. Or if one has a surplus 
of young plants, these should by all 
means be used to fill any unsightly 
gaps that will look even worse later 
in the season than they do at present. 
In this section many of our flowers 
have blossomed for the season by the 
latter part of the month. By using 
small, new plants to take their places 
one can easily have a succession of 
continuous bloom. 


Share your flowers with those who 
are in truth flower lovers. Never 
should flowers be given to those who 
through lack of energy fail to have 
them; nor to people who give shudders 
of simulated disgust at the idea of 
working outdoors and who make it 
their boast that they don’t know how 
earth feels between their fingers. We 
may use forks for our food but it’s 
a lot more fun to use one’s fingers 
when planting in nicely pulverized 
soil. So give flowers to those who love 
them. 


June is the month of Poppies. Too 
many people fail to think of the Poppy 
as a cut flower, being firm believers 
in the old tradition that the Poppy 
drops its petals as soon as cut. Pop- 
pies should be cut in the early morn- 
ing; before the sun reaches them is the 
first point to be remembered. The 
second is to cut the blossoms in the 
bud stage, just before the petals begin 
to unfold. The third point to remem- 
ber is to plunge the stems in water 
immediately. If one remembers these 
three simple points they can with all 
ease enjoy Poppy bouquets for house 
decoration. 


If the clumps of Iris have a hollow 
and bare spot in the center of the 
group, then it is a good sign that they 
will be the better for being lifted and 
divided. Many growers advocate not 
only the lifting and dividing process 
but think a removal to a new location 
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is also desirable. Others claim the 
removal to a new location is unneces- 
sary. So why not get around the dif- 
ficulty by dividing the Iris clumps, 
leaving some in the old bed and mov- 
ing the remainder to a new location. 
The best way to determine which is 
the better plan is always by personal 
experience. It is needless to add that 
this work should not be done until the 
plants are through blooming for the 
season. 





Sowing Hardy Lily Seeds 


Seedling Lilies of nearly all varieties 
seem to possess a greater vigor than 
those produced in any other way. This 
is especially true of L. regale, which is 
today easily our dominant outdoor Lily. 
During May or early June, seeds of 
Regale and some other varieties can be 
sown either outdoors or in coldframes. 
The latter method is preferable, as some 
watering and shade can be given until 
the seeds germinate. 

The soil for seedlings should be well 
freed from stones and made light by the 
addition of either leaf mold or peat moss. 
Some sand should also be added, espe- 
cially where the soil is naturally heavy. 
Seeds can either be broadcast or sown in 
shallow drills, close together. Water im- 
mediately after sowing, to keep seeds 
from blowing about, as they are light. 
Afterward, dust a little fine peat moss 
over them, and over this a scattering of 
sand. Then give them another watering. 
If they are in a frame, place sash over 
them and keep darkened until the seeds 
germinate, which will be within three 
weeks. 

This same period is needed for such 
Lilies as Henryi, Willmottie, Davidii 
and some others. 

On the other hand, Auratum, Specio- 
sum and other sorts may not appear at 
all the first season although a fair num- 
ber will come within a month, if freshly 
gathered seeds are used. 


As soon as the seeds germinate, give 
them light. The sash should be removed 
when there is a good stand, but for a few 
days use lath screens over them to inure 
them graduaily to strong light. If this 
care is not taken, seedlings may shrivel 
up under the influence of a strong sun. 
Outdoor seeds are better occasionally 
watered, and if burlap is used over them 
in addition to a light peat moss covering, 
moisture will be retained and germina- 
tion hastened.— (Florists Review) 





Use of Lawn Mowings 


In hot, dry weather it is not a bad plan 
to allow the fine mowings to remain on 
the lawn after cutting, as these will act 
as a protective mulch and prevent scorch- 
ing. The plan is really effective for it is 
just after cutting that scorching is most 
likely to take place. Lawn mowings 
make a fine mulch for spreading round 
fruit bushes, in the Strawberry bed and 
elsewhere in the garden. Spread among 
young Carrot or Onion plants. They will 
help in the fight against the “flies” that 
attack these crops; any insecticides 
which may have been sprayed over the 
lawn mowings will. retain their virtue 
for a long while. e mowings may be 
dug into the soil to open it up and en- 
rich it and they can be added to the ma- 
nure heap to eke out the supply of that 
material.—The Garden, (English) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“And what is so rare as a day in June?.. 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune... 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten.” 


—LOWELL 


UNE with her thousand charms, 
sweetheart of all poets and painters. 
Since we have nothing to add to her 

wealth of poetry, nothing new to say 
about June Roses and brides, mad lovers 
and June moonlight, let us be off, out 
through the kitchen, “over hill, over dale, 
through bush, through brier. . .wander 
everywhere.” 

And, lest our Editor frown at such 
unseemly conduct of our page this 
month, we promise “never again.” But 
everyone likes a change occasionally. 
Mr. Bridwell says one virtue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER is that its pages are 
not cluttered up with recipes and “sich 
like.” But even he must admit “civilized 
men cannot live without cooks.” Surely 
someone has to “Feed him with Apricots 
and Dewberries, with purple Grapes, 
green Figs, and Mulberries; the honey- 
bags steal from the humble Bees, and 
for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs 
and light them at the fiery Glowworm’s 
eyes: And pluck the wings from painted 
Butterflies to fan the moonbeams from 
his sleeping eyes.” 


Do any of you women still love to play 
make believe? Most of us do sometimes, 
deep in our hearts. If you never thought 
of it before, here’s how to make your 
garden a romantic place in a simple 
easy way. Put up quaint signs over 
your special nooks and corners so you 
and your friends will become used to 
calling these hide-aways by name. You 
have a lovely Rose arbor where friends 
visit. Let it be known as Friendship 
Place. Maybe there’s a big shady tree 
where Robin Goodfellow and Lady raised 
all the little Redbreast “chilluns.” Call 
it Robin Goodfellow tree, or Nest of the 
Redbreast. Perhaps there’s a Honey- 
suckle Lane, or a Grapevine Swing. No 
end of charming names, and don’t you 
like the idea? 


Next time you pass a Chinese cafe 
or tearoom and see a funny meaningless 
(to you) name, remember it probably 
has a_ poetical picturesque meaning. 
Hang Far Low, translated freely is 
Palace of Almond Blossoms, low mean- 
ing “place” or “location.” Ying Nam 
Low,—Nest of the Southern Bird. Tao 
Yuan,—Happyland. Kay Kay,—Rare, 
very rare. Mo_ Sing,—Goodfellow’s 
Grotto, and so on. 


Everyone 


June days mean picnics. 
has pickled eggs in beet vinegar some 


time or other. Pretty but no longer in- 
teresting. Try Chinese tea eggs. Hard- 
boil, but don’t shell, just crackle all 
over. Replace in a pan of hot water, 
add one-fourth cup black tea, 1 stick 
cinnamon, I teaspoonful salt, 1 teaspoon- 
ful soybean or Worcestshire sauce. Sim- 
mer till eggs are well browned, remove 
and shell. 


_Guess how Chinese chow-chow is 
made? Cut thin narrow slices (or use a 
fancy cutter if you have one) of carrots, 
strips of white turnip, ribbons of melon 


rinds, cook till clear in a rich thick 
syrup. If you like a delicate flavor use 
rose or orange flower water, or candied 
or preserved ginger if preferred, or pre- 
served cherries. Some day, perhaps you 
would be interested to know how to make 
“The Eight Precious Things”—A Chinese 
dish of rice. 


Over in Hawaii, natives make a de- 
licious pudding of sweet potatoes, fresh 
cocoanut, sugar and milk, and probably 
eggs. We regret not having exact pro- 
portions, but some clever cooks defy 
rules, relying only on the magic of a 
pinch of this, or a dash of that, etc. 
With this hint, no doubt some little lady 
will one day soon serve the family a de- 
lectable dessert. And don’t ever waste 
the cocoanut milk. Use it with powdered 
sugar and the fresh grated cocoanut for 
a cake, and some like to even drink it. 


How smart the insects are using the 
flowers’ nectar and perfume. Bees give 
us honey flavored with orange, locust, 
clover and all sorts of flowers. Speaking 
of Bees: An Aberdeen University, 
(Scotland) lecturer advises those who 
want to beat old age to keep Bees and 
eat honey. 


June is the month when many flowers 
are at their best, so is a good time to 
experiment and try something different. 
In the February issue we told how to 
make a red Rose syrup for flavoring and 
coloring. When honored guests arrive 
in a Chinese home, Jasmine, Lotus or 
Lily bud, or perhaps Rose tea is served. 
The buds of flowers have been carefully 
dried and placed in the tea cannister. 
(Bits of orange or lemon peel are also 
nice.) The dried flowers remain in the 
tea when it is made. Chinese place the 
leaves in each teacup, pouring hot water 
over them to brew, and the old-fashioned 
black iron kettle is always in evidence 
in the very best homes. Next Winter 
when the snow swirls outside and a 
friend drops in shivering for a chat by 
the glowing fire, serve a cup of hot 
fragrant tea flavored with dried flowers. 
Delight her with a breath and a drink 
of the fragrance from last Summer’s 
garden. 


Back to picnics again. Children love 
little touches such as tiny carrots, 
parsnips and turnips moulded from any 
cream-colored or yellow soft cheese, 
with a wee sprig of parsley in the top 
to give it a real effect. Tiny stuffed 
tomatoes are a thing of beauty all 
dressed up with a border of gay Nastur- 
tiums and their cool green leaves around 
the edge of the plate. (In India and 
elsewhere, big green leaves are used for 
dishes.) Nasturtium seeds are good in 
pickles, and some folks like the pungent 
fresh stems in salads. In the language 
of flowers, Nasturtium means Patri- 
otism. 


Water Cress, a cousin, means Stability 
and Power; the Moon is its ruler. 
Though so healthy to eat, city dwellers 
especially should take care where they 
buy as it is often picked along banks 
of stagnant water and a whole crop of 
bacteria may be harvested along with 
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the Cress. Its biting qualities 9; 

to food and in the Spring is considers 
good to counteract the blood accumula. 
tions of the Winter. Water Cress 
also been used locally as a poultice ¢ 
skin troubles such as ulcers, bed saa 
etc., and is said to sometimes benefit 
cases of chronic bronchitis. “Rat more 
Cress to learn more wit” is an old ada 
Tradition says the Spartans ate it with 
bread, and it was once commonly be. 
lieved Cress eaters were noted for their 
wit, character and decision. 

Mustard comes next. The youn 
leaves are delicious and healthy in salads 
or cooked as greens. “I desire your more 
acquaintance, good Master Mustard 
Seed,” wrote Shakespeare. White Mus. 
tard seeds are used in pickles, and saig 
to be good in some cases of atonic dys- 
pepsia and constipation. Ground Mus- 
tard is a well-known appetizer and as an 
emetic has few equals. Mustard baths 
are claimed to relieve nervousness, allay 
pain, increase circulation and promote 
sleep; useful as a home remedy and 
often recommended by physicians. The 
leaves are sometimes bruised and applied 
locally. Grated carrots are said to 
soothe burns of Mustard plasters. Mars 
rules Master Mustard Seed, and dream- 
ing of it is supposed to signify Success 
and Wealth. It seems to have been 
known all over the world in all ages and 
is even mentioned in the Bible. Hippoe- 
rates wrote of the many uses of Mus- 
tard; one, that it promoted the growth 
of hair. 


“The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes. 
The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to that toad.’ 


Various flowers are used in China 
for flavoring and scenting Tea. There 
is Jasmine Tea, Lily-bud Tea, and the 
Rose also is popular for this purpose 
as already has been told in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. The petals of the 
flowers are either added to the boiling 
water or mixed with the dry leaves for 
future use. Bits of orange-peel r'aced 
in the tea cannister impart a delicate 
flavor. The writer can remember 
when a child that her mother used to 
place Rose Geranium leaves in the 
bottom of the cake pan. 


Dr. Rock, famous agricultural ex- 
plorer, whose recent expedition into 
an almost unknown part of China was 
sponsored by the Arnold Arboretum, 
it is said, brought back many rare 
plants to propagate here. One Wind- 
flower is claimed to be rare as some 
Orchids, and a certain yellow Poppy 
long-sought-for. 

Dr. Rock, it will be remembered, a 
few years ago, found in Burma, trees 
which produce the Chaulmoogra-oil 
seeds, specific for that dread disease, 
leprosy. Medical science has become 
much interested in this oil as a specific 
for leprosy, but we find that the 
Chaulmoogra or Chaulmugra-oil has 
been used from time immemorial by 
the natives of India as a_ potent 
remedy in the treatment of not only 
leprosy, but other skin diseases, as 


well as rheumatism. As an oil it is: 


used internally, and externally as an 
ointment. 
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Roses in June 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


midic statements concerning the 

combination of Roses and brides 
in this month, which really does, in 
most of North America, bring the 
Roses to their best estate in our gar- 
dens. I will leave the readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER to do their own po- 
etizing, quoting and imagining as to 
the combination of the fair brides and 
the fair Roses. 

I do, however, want to make a sug- 
gestion about June Roses. If the 
plants have been decently cared for, 
and if they were good plants when 
growth began in the Spring, they are 
now producing very lovely flowers, 
and nothing in Nature is lovelier than 
a well-grown Rose early on a June 
morning, particularly if the person 
who is about to appreciate it gets up 
in time to see the dewdrops on it 
before the sun drinks them. 


These Roses won’t last a long time 
under the suns of June, and it is to 
give them a longer life and an even 
better life that I am suggesting that 
they be cut, and cut freely and fre- 
quently, so that they may be used, 
particularly and especially to carry 
out what I want to insist is the idea 
of the Creator in making the Rose the 
best of our garden flowers. The Rose 
says so many things to those who are 
sorrowful, it means so much to those 
who are joyful, it helps so greatly 
those who are in pain, that it is worth 
while to have it get to work on these 


I IS conventional to use the bro- 


errands promptly during the month 
when the Roses are at their best and 
finest. 

Mechanically, the plan is to cut the 
Roses either late in the evening, if 
they are nearly right then, or very 
early in the morning; to cut them 
with long stems (which at the same 
time prunes the plants properly if it 
is done with intelligence), and to let 
them stand an hour in cold water in 
a dark place, so that they may be full 
of the water which will give them 
another day’s hold on life and beauty 
in the work they are to undertake. 

Then when the Roses are sent to 
mitigate sorrow, to congratulate joy, 
to soothe pain, send a little note with 
them. If you know the name, as you 
should, tell what the Rose is. Make 
it a personality—your personality, in 
representing you on the errand it is 
undertaking. 


“[T BERE is another duty we must 
do to and with and about the Roses 
in June. They are at their best in 
growth. We must watch them so as 
to keep them at their best in growth. 
They have many enemies in-bugs and 
bothers, from which they can defend 
themselves only by goimg out of bloom 
production in order to reproduce the 
foliage usually removed by insects 
that eat or suck, or fungous parasites 
that destroy. A spray or a dust in 
time is worth a whole snowstorm of 
regretful application after the damage 
is done. There must be a certain and 
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definite hardheartedness of a sort in 
this prophylactic treatment. The 
Massey dust, which I have described 
so many times that I am not going to 
tell about it again, will protect Roses 
against blackspot and mildew quite 
adequately if it is continually applied 
before the trouble occurs, and so ap- 
plied as to get under the leaves as 
well as on them. I should make plain 
that it is not the quantity that does 
the trick, but the covering. A tea- 
spoonful on top of a leaf is worth very 
little, but a few impalpable grains 
under the leaf may be worth a great 
deal. 

Then, Roses have done work and are 
doing work, and you want to keep 
them doing work for you. Therefore 
fertilize them in June. This means 
the making of some liquid manure by 
hanging a bag of barnyard or cow 
manure in a receptacle of water, and 
after a preliminary wetting of the 
soil, the pouring around each plant 
of a pint or a quart of the coffee- 
colored liquid which results. The Rose 
will thank you in bloom. It will “say 
it with flowers.” 

Then, too, in June is the time to 
make some records so that you may 
know more about Roses when they are 
no longer in bloom in the Winter that 
is to come. Certain astonishing things 
appear at Breeze Hill as a result of a 
Sunday morning rose-count of last 
year, which shows which Roses al- 
ways smiled at us with blooms on the 
Lord’s Day,..and which were seldom 
with us. I could print these records 
here, but I won’t do it, because I want 
my readers to do their own recording 
and their own concluding, to help 
others who write and ask them to help 
them on with Roses in June and in 
the other months that are to follow. 





Rose Notes 


Being somewhat of a flower grower 
on a small scale and in reading one 
of the articles in your magazines about 
the 12 Roses listed by the American 
Rose Society as standard, made me 
think how in the world did they ever 
miss including the White and Pink 
Cochet Roses. The question arose in 
my mind, have they probably a weak 
point which I failed to note? 

In my opinion these two are good 
Everbloomers, and hold their bud 
shape better than some of the 12 
listed. I mean by this that hot 
weather does not seem to open them 
flat so quickly. Of course, I will admit 
that in some cases one has to pinch off 
the side buds to get a good stem for 
the main bud. If so done it surely 
holds its place as an A No. 1 cut 
flower. It is only for a point of 
information that I mention this. 
Maybe some one is in a better position 
to throw a little more light on this 
subject, and explain the reason for not 
including it in the list of twelve. It 
surely will stand the average Winter 
out-of-doors as good as any. 


CHAS. C. MEYER, (Mo.) 
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Naming the Roses 
BY MRS. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 


AYBREAK was the name se- 

lected by the originator for his 

magnificent climber with dawn- 
pink blossoms. Beautiful!—but we 
know it as Dr. Walter Van Fleet, the 
mame having been changed to per- 
petuate the memory of the great 
rosarian. 

In 1867, Guillot named the first Hy- 
prid Tea La France in honor of his 
country. Richmond was named by 
Mr. E. G. Hill for his home town in 
Indiana. Nothing could be more beau- 
tiful and touching than giving the 
names of these noble new Roses, 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet and 
Souvenir de Georges Pernet in mem- 
ory of the two sons who perished in 
the war. 

Some names seem specially felicitous 
but often too long; General Jacque- 
minot. Jacqueminot is enough and 
that is often shortened to Jack! 

Peter Lambert of Germany has 
given us the finest white Roses, but 
Frau Karl Druschki inevitably comes 
down to Frau Karl or is translated 
to Snow Queen or to White American 
Beauty. The Kaiserin Auguste Vik- 
toria is a perfect Rose if anything is 
perfect on this so-called “inferior 
planet,” but The Kaiserin seems 
enough, meaning the Empress which 
would be equally good, but that the 
German word declares its origin. 

Gruss an Teplitz, the greeting to 
Teplitz, was a brilliant courtesy but 
most of us say Teplitz. 

Radiance is a lovely name, and de- 
scriptive, which is desirable when it 
is possible and euphonious. Red- 
Letter Day is another example of this 
kind of naming. 

The nobility is well represented in 
Rosedom. I have always fancied 
Viscountess Folkestone, and Louis 
Philippe. Others are Lady Alice Stan- 
ley, Lady Ashtown, Lady Urusla, Lady 
Margaret Stennel, and among many 
Jadies are the lords, Sir David Davis, 
Lord Charlemont and even old King 
George IV. 

Passing to our taste and sense of 
fitness, are some now named, Kil- 
larney! What lovely suggestions! 
Fantanelle, Silver Moon, Columbia, In- 
nocence, Moonlight, American Beauty, 
Paul Neyron, Lady Gay, Safrano, De- 
voniensis, Mermaid, Willowmere, Her- 
mosa, Butterfly, Baby Doll, Alida 
Lovett, Ecarlate, Solfatare, Evergreen 
Gem, Chromatella, Irish Hope, Cru- 
sader and Edel. 

Would one wish to be remembered 
for a hundred years by anything 
better than Harison’s Yellow, which 
the world associates with “Gentle 
Spring, ethereal mildness?” 


York and Lancaster are absolutely 
correct, descriptive, historical, red and 
white; so is Centifolia, hundred-leaf. 
But in these busy days what about 
General-Superior Arnold Jansen? 


Would a man order a box of this for 
his sweetheart? Many Roses I would 
rather do without than call them by 
the names inflicted on them: Grande 
Duchesse Marie-Adelaide; E. P. H. 
Kingma; Comte G. de Rochemur; H. 
D. M. Barton, Mrs. C. W. Dunbar- 
Buller, yet I am told it is rather good, 
but fancy a corsage of it! Jonkheer 
J. L. Mock, though by calling it Mock 
it stays in the bed. The name of 
Kitchener of Khartoum, may keep it 
from being in the favorite dozen; it 
is generally known as K. of K. 

F. J. Grootendorst. If you come 
across it in your general reading, 
would you imagine it to be a Rose, 
and that a Rose splendid and unique, 
actually filling a long-felt want, 
strong, everblooming, with effective 
foliage, and strange petals fringed 
like a Carnation? This should have 
a name descriptive of its distinct per- 
sonality; for its best friend balks at 
its present appellation and pronuncia- 
tion. 

Does the Rev. F. Page-Roberts 
seem quite the thing? Certainly 
Page-Roberts would be enough, not 
allowing us to forget his name, if 
that was the end in view. Mrs. 
Erskine Pembroke Thom is the latest 
inexcusable, but I have ordered one 
to try out as Thom. 

Other agreeables are Briarcliff, 
Templar and Sunburst. This last Rose 
hardly does credit to a gorgeous name. 
Miss Lolita Armour a combination of 
coppery tints beyond compare; now 
that the lady is Mrs. Mitchell, is not 
Lolita lovely and sufficiently Spanish? 

Fred Howard sounds well for a man 
or a Rose, but he knew better if he 
named it—and took a Paris prize, 
calling the Incomparable for his home 
city, Los Angeles! The Rose by no 
other name would be so sweet as 
Rose;—if a new variety is unsuitably 
labeled, it should not be registered. 





Early Eradication of Rose Pests 


The spraying of Roses ought to begin 
early in the Spring. Already The Garden 
has mentioned the good effect of several 
sprayings with dilute formalin and we 
merely wish to emphasize the matter by 
extending the principle a little farther. 
Too “forcing” manures often encourage 
disease, and, on the other hand, starva- 
tion may be equally bad; our Roses must 
be grown in a rational and kindly way. 
Bushes inclined to disease constitution- 
ally may, with advantage, be hard 
pruned—pruned so that sun and air may 
obtain free access. Weather is also a 
factor to be considered, for alternating 
mild days and chilly winds do a lot of 
harm in encouraging mildew; unfor- 
tunately, we cannot run the weather to 
our own ideas, but we can, at least, watch 
for the first signs of disease and act; or, 
indeed, act without waiting. 

Insect pests never assume virulent pro- 
portions on Roses sprayed early; hoeing 
the soil around bushes is also very help- 
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ful and the dewing of plants j 

with a touch of some insecticide wens 
water, also goes a long way towards the 
munity. Growers who are usy ity 
troubled in Summer should now on y 
in a small tin of lime-sulphur (for _ 
eases) and a bottle of nicotine (for ™q 
sects); it is often carelessness that Fo 
the troubles become serious and the — 
ence of these washes makes one watchful 
and prompt. Other sprays may a 
course, be preferred, but, by realizin 
facts, every grower should be able to - 
cord a season in which his Roses we 

free from all parasites. Roses which ma 
clean produce a_ greater number of 
blooms.—The Garden, (English) 





Squirrel Discipline 


6 nee interesting stories which have 

been told about animals, prompt me 
to relate two little incidents which re. 
vealed Squirrel methods of discipline: 

While sitting under some trees one 
day, I saw coming toward me along 
the branches of the trees, two gray 
Squirrels and from the difference jn 
sizes and general appearance, I knew 
the smaller one was a young Squirrel, 
It soon became evident that a lesson 
in tree travel was in process. Up, 
down, out on one branch, and jump 
to another, led the old Squirrel, closely 
followed by the baby who showed con- 
siderable skill, often leaping surpris- 
ing distances and landing safely. 
After a few minutes of uneventful 
travel, the leader ran out for another 
take-off, but upon reaching the end of 
the limb, he found he had not cal- 
culated accurately and there was no 
limb near for a landing place. 

Turning quickly to run back along 
the same branch, he found his way 
blocked by his offspring. Without 
hesitation he raised his paw and cuffed 
the little fellow’s ears vigorously, 
whereupon the poor baby evidently 
grasped what was expected of him, 
turned and legged it back to the trunk 
of the tree, followed by his parent, 
who then took the lead again and 
raced off through the trees with his 
chastened child following. 


A red Squirrel mother and three 
little ones figure in this next incident, 
and apparently a lesson of obedience 
was being taught through the game, 
“Follow your leader.” 

The mother was first seen running 
along the ground near the house fol- 
lowed by the young. When a corner 
of the house was reached, the old 
Squirrel headed for an Apple tree 
across the yard, but only two of the 
children followed. When she discov- 
ered the one baby missing, she began 
in Squirrel language to coax, then 
scold; but neither coaxing or scolding 
had any effect upon the stubborn child 
who would not budge from his posi- 
tion by the corner of the house. 

Finally, she stopped her chattering, 
marched across to the baby, cuffed 
and bit him repeatedly, and ran back 
to the tree, closely followed by her 
thoroughly subjugated little one. 


V. F. RICHARDS, ( Mass.) 
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The Development of the Chest 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


was little provision for the storage 

of extra clothing and bedding, 
therefore the Chest was one of the 
most useful articles in the equipment 
of the home. 

It would be impossible to trace the 
beginning of the Chest, although it is 
known to be one of the oldest articles 
of furniture, and for many centuries 
it has filled an important place in the 
intimate life of the family. 

Many of the Chests used centuries 
ago were most elaborately carved and 
some were huge affairs. They were 
usually carved in panels or arch de- 
signs and frequently matched the 
paneling of the walls and the mantels 
in the rooms. Some of the carved 
panels were raised and others were 
sunken below the level of the frame. 

The earliest carved Chests found 
in this country came from England 
and these served as patterns for all 
those made here for many years. 

Some of those old Chests were used 
for seats as well and sometimes even 
as beds; others were bound with iron 
bands and served as treasure Chests 
or safes. 

When the Colonists sent back to 
England for articles not to be had in 
this country, these articles were usu- 
ally packed and shipped in Chests for 
safe transport. 

The early Chests without drawers 
were about five feet long and twenty- 
four inches high, but as drawers were 
added and the height increased, the 
length was shortened to prevent their 
becoming too bulky to handle. 

Late in the 17th century there was 
added a drawer at the bottom of the 


I’ VERY old Colonial houses there 


Chest, or in some cases two smaller 
ones instead, and later two long draw- 
ers, one above the other, and blind 
drawers above to which access was 
had by way of a lid on top. All these 
are usually called blanket Chests and 
have the appearance of a chest of 
drawers. 

The early Chests had a short leg 
made by extending the corner posts 
a few inches but the blanket Chest 
may have ball feet or bracket-shaped 
feet. 

An early form of hinge used was 
simply staples, one driven in the lid 
and the other looped through and 
driven in the side of the Chest. Others 
had forged “H” shaped hinges or 
strap hinges with equally crude locks 
and clasps. 

What is known as the “Hadley” 
Chest was made by a man named 
Hadley at Hadley, Mass., from 1690 
to 1720. They were made in several 
sizes of one, two and three drawer 
styles. They are identified by the pe- 
culiar decoration, being carved usually 
with the tulip design, and most of 
them had the initials of the owner 
carved on the front. They were also 
stained in red, mulberry and black. 
The front was of oak while the inside 
of the drawers, top and back, were 
of pine. 


6 ees regular Chest of four or five 
drawers followed and around 1688 
there was introduced what was called 
a “Highboy.” 

In the November issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER is illustrated one of 
that type. 

They had usually six turned legs 
with stretchers and it really was rais- 
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ing up the Chest of drawers and plac- 
ing it upon a base so that the drawers 
could be more easily reached. 

They were made of walnut at first 
and had pendant pulls. A moulding 
was placed around the top of the 
lower section which held the upper 
part in place. P 

Some had only five legs and the 
rarest of all are those with only four 
legs. The top was flat and many had 
steps built to go on the top to better 
display the various ornaments of the 
times. 

Cabriole legs were used later and 
had either the ball, claw or club foot, 
the latter being more common. 

Not much carving was used until 
after 1750 and at that time the bottom 
section had one long drawer and three 
narrow ones below. The center one 
received the carving as did the center 
one of three drawers at the top of the 
upper section. A broken arch top 
with posts also was more or less 
carved or had fancy mouldings and 
rosettes. 

Cherry wood was also used at this 
time and about 1755 mahogany be- 
came the fashionable wood and the 
pieces were more highly decorated 
with carvings. 

Those having a double “S” carved 
on the two drawers are supposed to 
have been made by Rockwell of East 
Windsor, Conn. 

In England, Highboys were being 
displaced by commodes adopted from 
France about 1725 but they continued 
popular here until 1780 to 1790 when 
the Chests or commodes of Sheraton 
and Hepplewhite came into use. 

Lowboys were in use as dressing 
tables during the same period as the 
Highboys and were about the same de- 
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sign as the bottom part of the latter 
but were about six inches lower. 


Some of the early ones had cross 
stretchers. Some had three small 
drawers side by side. Some had two 
deep drawers on each side, with a shal- 
low one, between forming a sort of a 
knee-hole and still others had a long 
drawer with two narrow ones below it 
on either side. 


In all old furniture there are many 
variations of the types carried out 
by each maker according to his own 
ideas or to suit the fancies of a cus- 
tomer. As early as 1700 there were 
25 cabinet makers listed in Boston 
and frequently they would go to the 
homes of their customers, taking their 
tools, and making pieces at the house 
to match other furniture or fittings. 

“Chests on Chests” were made all 
through the 18th century and are just 
what the name indicates, two Chests 
of drawers, one on top of the other. 
These were quite plain and usually 
had block or bracket feet and brass 
knob pulls. 


A “Cupboard on Chests” was also 
made in which the upper section had 
two doors and shelves instead of 
drawers. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


The illustration shows a good ex- 
ample of the lowboy made about 
1710-1720. This has two deep drawers 
with a shallow one in the center. The 
legs are cabriole shaped with club 
feet. 


On the lower part of the skirt in 
front can be seen the two turned 
knobs which is where the earlier six 
legged Chests had the two extra legs 
attached. On the top can be seen a 
very fine brass whale oil lamp with its 
two round wicks. 


The chair shown is of the Hepple- 
white type, with heart or shield-shaped 
back. It is made of mahogany and at 
the lower point of the shield is an in- 
lay of ebony and holly. It. dates 
around 1785-1790. 


Compare this with the Chippendale 
chair illustrated last month and you 
will easily see the difference between 
the two types. 





Fidelity of a Dog 


In Stratford, N. J., small Jule Price 
died last March when she was three 
years old. Her police dog scampered 
beside the car in which she was taken 
away. He wagged his tail beside the 
grave in which Jule Price was buried. 
Remembering things she had loved once, 
and might still need, he took them to her 
one by one, carrying them from a cedar 
chest in the nursery to the Berlin 
Cemetery. 


Last week, before he had finished his 
errands, the police dog, struck by a 
truck, died. Mrs. Price asked that he 
be allowed to have a grave beside her 
daughter’s grave, but this could not be 
allowed. So the Police Dog was buried 
behind the house where he had lived, and 
a marble Police Dog will lie near small 
Jule Price. 
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Editorial Notes 


“It’s Iris time! It’s Iris time! Twixt Tulip-days 
and Rose, 
The garden walk in Iris time with purple 
splendor glows. 
The leafy spears are on parade, the bugles of 
the June 
Summon each bud and bloom and blade with 
sturdy marching tune.” 
+ of the worst pests both in the 
house and out-of-doors, but espe- 
cially in the house, is the white fly 
which is difficult to exterminate 
because it won’t stand still; but 
now some one has discovered that 
Black Flag powder is a sure cure. 
Method of treatment: Spray plants 
thoroughly with water and then dust 
with the powder, being careful to 
reach the underside of the leaves. The 
job must be thoroughly done—three 
times the first week, twice the second 
week and once the third week, in this 
way taking care of the hatching eggs. 
This fly has a fondness for rough- 
leaved plants. 


A very nice plant of New England 
Aster in my back yard was almost 
literally covered with them last season 
as I did not hear of this remedy until 
too late to save the plant. (A. P.) 


“Oh Adam was a gardener, and the God who 
made him sees 

That half a proper gardener’s work is done upon 
his knees. 

So, when your work is finished, you can wash 
your hands and pray 

For the Glory of the Garden, that it may not 
pass away; ' 

And the Glory of the Garden, it shall never pass 
away.” 

KIPLING 


Close your suet stations while baby 
Birds are being fed. I have just been 
reading a most interesting article by 
a doctor who had a Bird box leased by 
a pair of Carolina Chickadees. Five 
babes finally arrived and were fondly 
cared for by loving but uninformed 
parents. When it came time for the 
little ones to learn to fly there were 
but four as one had died in the nest. 
The others were not strong and active 
as little Birds should be but walked 
with difficulty and could do nothing 
but perch. The doctor with his prac- 
tised eye quickly noticed that some- 
thing was amiss, so he watched the 
feeding habits of the parents and 
found that they were trying to lighten 


the work of filling so many mouths 
by supplying practically all of the 
babes’ diet from a nearby feeding 
station which contained only suet and 
chicken feed. The little ones were 
being fed almost entirely on flakes 
of suet with the sad result that the 
parents were soon left babyless. Suet 
is lacking in vitamin B, the anti- 
neuritic vitamin which is necessary 
for muscular development. If suet 
had not been so handy the parents 
would have hunted for insects, which 
contain vitamin B and are the nat- 
ural food for baby Birds. So let us 
not put temptation in the way of 
thoughtless parents during the rear- 
ing season but let them have to clean 
the insects from our garden, thereby 
helping us and feeding their little 
ones a properly balanced diet as Na- 
ture taught them to do. 

Another bit of garden informa- 
tion gleaned from an expert is too 
practical and valuable not to be passed 
on. It is on the care of lawns. One 
point is; do not follow the common 
error of putting lime on lawns. Grass 
does not need it as turf grasses are 
quite tolerant of acid soil, especially 
when well fed on good fertilizers, 
while weeds delight in a lime-sweet- 
ened soil. “Sweetening the soil is ice 
cream and cake for the motley weed 
army.” It is said that extensive tests 
have proved that ammonium sulphate 
is the best lawn fertilizer available on 
the market. Two reasons are cited 
for this; one that this fertilizer is 
rich in nitrogen which produces leaf 
growth and the other that an acid 
reaction is produced which is detri- 
mental to practically all weed growth 
but not to common turf grasses. Am- 
monium sulphate will, however, burn 
unless used with care. To prevent 
burning do not use over five pounds 
to a thousand square feet. Use at this 
rate in early Spring and again in early 
Summer, as well as during the cool 
fall months. Never during. the heat 
of Summer. It must be applied just 
before a good rain or else be watered 
in by thorough sprinkling. 
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A good lawn must not be expected 
unless the very greatest care is taken 
to obtain good seed. None of the 
cheap mixtures so often used are de- 
sirable as most of them contain a 
large percentage of weed seed as has 
been proven by experiments. A safe 
way is to buy Blue-grass and Red- 
top and mix in the proportion of three 
of the first to one of the latter. Use 
a pound to five hundred square feet 
of lawn. It is suggested that for 
shady places an equal amount of Pea 
trivialis, rough-stalked Meadow Grass, 
be added to the mixture as it is the 
best grass for such places. 

Fall is given as the most desirable 
time to seed a lawn as there is not 
as great a competition with weeds in 
the Autumn as in the Spring and the 
young grass can get a good start. 


Two little Goldfishes that eluded 
the net last Fall and just would not 
be caught, so spent the Winter in a 
Pool only two feet deep, were dis- 
covered about April 1st, rather logy, 
but apparently not the worse for a 
Winter in the mud bottom of a Lily 
Pool. They have settled the question 
of whether or not it would be cruel to 
leave Goldfish in a shallow Pool in 
this climate. 





Useful Hints for June 


\ BEF the plants free from grass 
and weeds, not only for looks 
but—“‘Because sweet flowers are slow 
and weeds make haste,” as Shake- 
speare said long ago. 


It appears that William Shakespeare 
must have been something of a gar- 
dener as well as poet for here is still 
further advice gleaned from him: 
“Now ’tis the Spring and the weeds are shallow 

rooted ; 
Suffer them now, and they’ll o’ergrow the garden, 
And choke the herbs for want of nourishment.” 
“T will go root away 
The noisome weeds, that without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers.” 

Many herbaceous and alpine plants 
can be propagated this month by cut- 
tings or off-shoots. Hardy Pinks, 
Rock Cress or Arabis, Rainbow Rock 
Cress or Aubretias and Hardy Alys- 
sum are a few of the things that may 
be layered or cut for rootings at this 
time; and Primulas that are through 
blooming may be divided, every crown 
making a new plant. 


_ Iris needs lots of water after bloom- 
ing. Use bone meal, but no manure, 
for top-dressing. Any dividing or 
transplanting of Iris should be done 
immediately after blooming. 


Do not apply liquid manure to dry 
soil. Water first or the foliage may 
turn yellow. 


For Delphinium blight, bicarbonate 
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of soda (baking soda) 2 tablespoons 
to a gallon of water is advised. 


Stake plants before they have blown 
over—not after. Brush (if you can 
get it) is much better than stakes for 
branching plants, notably Cosmos, 
Chrysanthemums, Nicotine, etc. The 
plants will grow up in it and be nat- 
urally and invisibly supported in a 
way they cannot be with stakes. 


Plant lice on either flowers or vege- 
tables may be checked by spraying 
with Black Leaf 40 or some of the 
special aphis preparations. For 
squash bugs, arsenate of lead is some- 
times helpful, though often handpick- 
ing must be resorted to. For rust on 
celery and blight and bugs on pota- 
toes, Bordeaux arsenate of lead 
(Pyrox) as a spray is an effective 
remedy—if used. 

Roses must have plenty of attention 
in the way of fertilizing and spraying. 
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Cow manure is, of course, the ideal 
fertilizer for Roses but almost any ill- 
smelling thing will do, a variety being 
especially desirable. Sheep manure, 
bone meal, wood ashes, phosphate and 
nitrate of soda are all recommended, 
but care must be taken not to use too 
much at a time or to put it too near 
the plants as the roots will be burned. 
With most of these things a good way 
is to sprinkle them on the ground and 
water them in, as in this way there is 
less likelihood of injury to the roots. 


June is the month of all months 
when the garden is ablaze with color. 
It is also the month when there is an 
endless amount of work to be done; 
perhaps weeding should demand the 
first attention, but cultivating and 
spraying must not be neglected. 
“‘Where et Where grows it not? If vain our 

O1 


We ought to blame the culture, not the soil.” 
PoPE 





A Living Fence of Green 
BY MRS. HARRY GORDON 


N WRITING on making a living 
fence of green I am considering 
only the small city gardens such 
as most of our own club members 
have, and my personal experience is 
confined to the climatic conditions of 
Central New York. I am going to 
give some suggestions for fencing in 
green a garden, say 50 ft. by 200 ft. 


First we must think about screen- 
ing. If there is something objection- 
able to the beauty of your garden to 
be hidden from view, denseness and 
height must be considered. But if 
just an enclosure is desired a lower 
fence or hedge will be better. 

Let us consider a fence that is re- 
quired to give height and denseness. 
I think for such a purpose a fence of 
lattice work painted or stained green 
would be a good foundation and on 
this I would train vines. A hardy 
vine would be preferable as it would 
be an object of beauty from early 
Spring as soon as the leaves appear 
and would remain attractive until 
they have dropped off in late Autumn. 
There is nothing cleaner or prettier 
than our native Woodbine. It grows 
rapidly and is free from worms, bugs 
and diseases; its berries of dark pur- 
plish hue are rather showy and much 
liked by Birds; and best of all, it is 
glorious in the Fall when the leaves 
turn to gorgeous shades of red. It 
requires no protection and no care ex- 
cept to keep it in check. Propagation 
by slips is an easy matter as it roots 
without the slightest difficulty. Then 
again there is no expense connected 
with starting Woodbine as it can al- 
ways be had for the asking or gath- 
ered on any ramble into the country. 


Then there is the Clematis, either 
wild or cultivated. The wild grows 


as easily as Woodbine and can be ob- 
tained in the same way. It is lovely 
when covered with its clusters of 
dainty white flowers and equally so 
when the feathery seed pods appear. 
The cultivated kinds have beautiful 
blossoms, especially the large blue and 
white varieties, but they do not form 
such leafy masses. They are best 
when used with other vines. Wisteria 
is surpassingly lovely but unfortu- 
nately it seldom blossoms in this lo- 
cality. Rambler Roses make a living 
fence of green and of great beauty 
while in bloom; besides, they have the 
advantage of being a real barrier that 
few would dare try to break through. 
In this climate they are liable to win- 
terkill unless protected and this is a 
real drawback to using them for a 
fence, for covering them is a tiresome, 
thorny job. Some of the hardier 
kinds might perhaps find the lattice 
work protection enough. 


After the trellis comes what I con- 
sider the very finest fence of living 
green, namely Evergreens. Is there 
anything lovelier than a wall of 
pointed green trees, Winter or Sum- 
mer? But here we have to consider 
our ever-present factory smoke. I 
once heard one of our best authorities 
on Evergreens say that he would not 
advise Evergreens below a certain 
street. In the outlying purely resi- 
dential sections of a city they may 
do well, but seldom in the more 
thickly-settled parts, that are not far 
enough away from the business dis- 
tricts to escape all smoke. There is 
something about smoke that chokes 
an Evergreen. 


But, so far my own Evergreens have 
proven healthy. I find there is noth- 
ing more healthy than our native 
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Cedar. | Not quite so fancy but more 
attractive than a half dead or scraggy 
fancier sort. 


So much for the tall fences and 
screens; now for the fence that is not 
to be over five feet high. In this class 
Arbor Vitae and Hemlock can be kept 
clipped and are lovely both Summer 
and Winter. Rosa rugosa makes a 
sturdy and, due to its all season bloom- 
ing qualities, attractive fence. Bridal 
Wreath, Hydrangeas of both varieties, 
and nearly all of our shrubs, as well 
as most of the Evergreens, can be kept 
trimmed to any desired height. 


One must consider the hardiness of 
shrubs, when planting for a dense 
fence or hedge. Would it not be 
better in our climate, (you see I am 
considering Utica not Washington or 
Philadelphia,) to have a_ perfectly 
hardy plant, rather than one that each 
Spring would find a part of the hedge 
dead, thus leaving gaps in our fence 
until the new tree or bush could grow 
and by that time a few more be gone? 


Then after all this has been gone 
over in our minds comes the thought; 
suppose all these do live, to what size 
will they grow in five years’ time? 
Will they grow to such proportions 
that our garden will be smothered and 
out of symmetry? Shrubs do grow 
and grow very rapidly, so select some 
sort that will answer these questions. 
This is one reason that vines on a 
trellis are somewhat favored for the 
living fence of green for you can cut 
the vines back and they will never 
grow broad. 





New Lawns from Grass Seed 


Young Grass, raised from seeds sown 
in August, is always more likely to make 
a good Lawn the following year if it suc- 
cessfully passes through the Winter, 
than the young Grasses resultant from 
seeds sown in Spring, when a dry spell 
of weather follows. Of course, it is not 
always convenient to sow Grass seeds 
in August, but where it is, much valuable 
time is saved. 


Where it is absolutely necessary to dig 
deeply to remove the roots of weeds, or 
where it is necessary to fill up with new 
soil and there must be time allowed for 
it to settle down, such work should be 
done as soon as possible, but the actual 
sowing should be deferred until the fol- 
lowing Spring. If the ground is fairly 
level and the soil clean—free from the 
roots of tap-rooted weeds, Convolvulus 
and Couchgrass, then it is inadvisable to 
dig deeply. Simply loosen the surface 
portion, break up the largest lumps, 
make the surface level and the soil fine, 
firm it thoroughly and it will be in a 
suitable state for sowing. 


If it is convenient to do so, sow the 
seeds on a calm day, first mark out the 
plot to be sown into squares, 3 ft. by 
3 ft., then it will be much easier to sow 
the seeds evenly. If the soil is rather 
dry it will not adhere to the roller when 
the latter is passed several times over 
the sown ground. Very small grounds 
may be beaten with a clean spade instead 
of being rolled. If rain follows immedi- 
ately, the seeds will soon germinate. 


—The Garden, (English) 
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An Additional Sheaf of Gladiolus Notes 


BY B. HALSEY SPENCER, (Mass.) 
Ba seth season has rolled by. 


Another lot of introductions 

have been formally introduced 
and it seems that with this ceremony 
over, an attack of GLADMANIA has 
seized upon Grower and Amateur 
alike, all rushing to get the latest out 
regardless of price or true value of 
the variety. One grower has “put 
out” over 100 varieties; others several 
to a single one; and should you buy 
one bulb each of all the new varieties 
from United States, Canada, Scot- 
land, Germany, Australia, Holland, 
and France, the total would run into 
an amazing figure, and the final de- 
duction would probably be, “what 
have I got for my money?” 

Out of all these there are bound to 
come some good ones but those that 
are outstanding ;—distinctively dif- 
ferent ;—an improvement on existing 
things ;—will be small and in a com- 
paratively short time many will be 
forgotten entirely. In this rush many 
a recent introduction has no chance 
for thorough trial; many that are of 
real merit seem to be overlooked en- 
tirely; and the authority who wrote 
that, “too many new varieties are be- 
ing introduced,” comes out with the 
biggest crop of all. Some have been 
given a “pre-showing” and these have 
been rated so high that ratings have 
no definite value on such a scale and 
will not have until left to a committee 
of unbiased competent judges. There 
isn’t a Gladiolus that doesn’t have 
some fault, and some have so many, 
they would look out of place rated at 
half their published value. 


I am not in these notes going to 
try to give ratings nor compare with 
any ratings that have been given out. 
The ultimate value of a Gladiolus is 
its eventual commercial value and 
whether it pays to grow it. In this, 
location and soil conditions play a 
very important part. For example; 
much favorable comment and enthusi- 
asm was shown over the quality, size 
and color of the two vases of Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, of 250 spikes each, that 
were in my Exhibit at Hartford yet 
a grower from Iowa stated that he 
could not grow it at all in that section 
and had been at loss to understand 
why in New England it had been said 
that Norton was one of the finest all- 
around Glads. Norton has one char- 
acteristic which runs true. Large 
bulbs do not keep well and as a rule do 
not give good blooms. It needs to be 
kept coming from young bulbs every 
year and it blooms finely from as small 
as fours. It is one variety that does 


as well from small bulbs. An article 
recently appeared stating that No, 3 
bulbs give the best blooms and if 
planted with No. 1 and No. 2, one 
cannot tell the difference in the spike 
or flower. That statement should not 
be taken literally as it is far from 
being correct. There are some vari- 
eties that do best from a small bulb 
or a young bulb. There are some that 
will not bloom at all except from a 
very large bulb. The average variety 
gives its best blooms from a 11% or 
2-inch bulb. For increase smaller or 
younger bulbs usually give more, 
Very passable blooms can be obtained 
from the smaller-sized bulbs and those 
purchased for a lesser price, but an- 
other year, on that bulb properly taken 
care of, you will find a heavier and 
better spike. 


A E. KUNDERD. A large heavily- 
* ruffled salmon-pink with a darker 
throat blotch. This is called an im- 
provement on M. Foch. It is com- 
pared also with Iwa by Betscher. The 
latter variety is taller, as large in 
bloom, and surpasses it in having 
more blooms to a spike. The former 
is like so many of the Ruffled type— 
inclined to a shortness in that respect. 
A. E. Kunderd is somewhat sharper 
cut in color than ZJwa. At the price 
if you have Jwa you will not miss the 
other. 

Annie Laurie. A very dainty and 
beautiful light-pink Glad which has 
that something about it that appeals. 
It is medium in size, classed with the 
Primulinus, but not hooded. Very 
much worth while. 

Arabia-Persia. Very deep red, al- 
most black. These varieties are 
identical and liked very much by 
lovers of the very dark shades. 

Cardinal Prince. A clear clean-cut 
cardinal red that is a good grower and 
well liked by all who like a real worth- 
while red. 

Dr. Shook. This variety grows a 
tremendously-husky plant with ex- 
ceptionally-broad foliage. Its bloom 
is so near that of Taro there is little 
to choose. The price is much in favor 
of Taro. 

Emile Aubrun. An odd variety that 
takes. It is coppery-bronze with large 
cherry-red blotch. . Blooms very large 
and many open at a time. Classed 
high by most who see it. 

Fontaine. <A creation by Joe Cole- 
man that is exquisite in color. 
clear light-pink with creamy throat. 
This was a prize winner. It has a 


tendency to grow short, otherwise it 
could be placed with the very best. 
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Golden-salmon with yel- 
A wonderful blending of 
As one 


Gloriana. 


hroat. 
ie and truly beautiful. 


: ut it, “irresistable.” 

Pe Nye. It is high sure enough. 
Qld-rose with yellowish throat. Needs 
a special receptacle to hold it if cut 
full length. One customer ordered 
“Nee High”; it is a long ways from 
that. A novelty. 

Marnia. A golden-orange seedling 
of Golden Measure. A vase at the 
Hartford Show caught the eye of prac- 
tically every visitor to my exhibit. 
Large, strong, and very good all 

nd. 
“ae. Ella G. Morrison. Somewhat 
of the Le Foch color, only a taller 
better spike with more snap. It looks 
like a comer. A Kirchoff Sr. intro- 
duction. ; 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson. I grew this 
variety last year along with those that 
were being classed as outstanding. 
It is a lovely color, but its growing 
habits are far from equaling Minuet 
or Catherine Coleman. It is a creamy, 
light-pink inclined to be short here. 

Mrs. Konynenburg. This was 
grown next to Veilchenblau. Visitors 
were enthusiastic over the one or the 
other depending on their choice of 
color. The former is no doubt the 
best light blue, and the latter the best 
dark blue at the present time. Both 
so far have had better staying qual- 
ities than most of the varieties of this 
shade and more dependable. 

Osalin. A coral-pink with orange 
in the throat that attracts a lot of 
attention as the combination is clean 
and well-blended. 

Pearl of California. Very tall, 
large, La France pink, with many 
blooms open at a time. The general 
impression seemed to be that it did 
not have the depth of color that was 
anticipated. No question as to it be- 
ing a Glad that would attract atten- 
tion. Strong, vigorous and early, and 
one spike with twelve or more blooms 
open is a show in itself. 

Aflame. Begonia-rose shading to 
bright orange near the edge of petals. 
Hornberger’s new Primulinus of huge 
size, six or more open, tall and strong. 
No one missed it. They couldn’t. 


HITES. Among these much con- 

troversy arose relative to merits 
of Mrs. Hornberger and Joerg’s 
White. They are entirely different 
and a comparison is hardly equitable. 
Joerg’s White tends toward the cream 
and is surely a magnificent bloom and 
registers always. I have found it shy 
on bulblets. Mrs. Hornberger is real 
white and needs to be planted early 
and from BIG BULBS to get the best 
results. Have both in your collection 
for you would miss either one. 
Purest of All from one trial appears 
to be a good one. 


YELLOWS. Gold Eagle and Golden 
Dream have oceupied the spotlight. 
The first is early and is truely a fine 
yellow of good-sized flower and fair 
height. Golden Dream is late, tall, of 
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fine, deep, clear-yellow. It has had a 
tendency here to space somewhat ir- 


regularly, but its beautiful color 
makes up for that. Both are good 
growers and propagators. Primrose 


Princess, of Salbach, appeared very 
fine indeed and will no doubt make 
its mark. Mrs. W. E. Olmstead, of 
Kirchhoffs Sr., was also very good. 
Claremont and California Canary are 
also good yellows; of good height and 
growing tendencies. With all the new- 
comers Golden Measure will be here 
for sometime to come. 


REDS. Ruby, of Kirchhoffs Sr., 
made a very good impression. Ruby- 
red with a deeper throat; good size 
and height. Different so that it was 
worth trying another year under 
better conditions. Lustre though not 
new, is a red that has been overlooked. 
It is a clear, velvety, orange-vermilion 
of excellent size, form, and height. 
Opens up well and many visitors 
asked, “where has that been all the 
time not to hear of it?” As a com- 
mercial variety it is also excellent. 

Mrs. Fairclough, by Fischer, is 
along this same color and in some 
ways a better flower. 

LAVENDERS. Minuet is espe- 
cially fine. I have found that it does 
its best from extremely large bulbs 
cut in two. Tall, straight, exception- 
ally well-placed. Casa Verduga, 
(Shelly), though not a large flower, 
it is of sufficient size and grows a 
fine, tall, straight spike of fine bloom. 
Light-lavender with deeper throat. 
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Rag-doll Method of 
Sprouting Gladiolus Bulblets 


I have raised Glads for fun for sev- 
eral years, but lack ground space and 
cannot have many. Last year I had 
20 named varieties, about 1500 with- 
out counting Bulblets. I have never 
had good luck with germinating Bulb- 
lets until I used the following im- 
proved method: 

Take a piece of white cloth 12 to 15 
inches wide and as long as necessary, 
dividing it into marked and numbered 
squares so as to keep each kind sep- 
arate. Fill number 1 square leaving 
a margin between Bulblets and edge 
of cloth, and roll the cloth over, then 
fill number 2 and roll, then 3, etc., 
until you have a good sized roll. Tie 
the ends, and then the Bulblets cannot 
come out or mix. 

Soak in warm water for 24 hours 
and cover with burlap bagging to keep 
it from drying out, and put in a warm 
place. If kept damp and warm the 
Bulblets will sprout in a few days and 
can then be planted as usual. 


Plant thickly in a trench if a large 
lot, and singly in a drill or row if 
only a few. Almost any number of 
Bulblets can be treated in this way by 
using several of the testers. 


This scheme is known as a Rag-doll 
Corn-tester and is used in this section 
largely for testing seed corn, as they 
can easily test 100 or more ears at a 
time. 

GEO. H. STOUFFER, (Iowa) 














MOVIE STAR A GLADIOLUS LOVER 


George Bancroft, famous Paramount Pictures movie star, who made 
such an outstanding success in “Underworld” and other pictures, is a great 
lover of Glads. In his Hollywood home he devotes a large part of his garden 
to these particular flowers and his flowers have taken prizes at Southern 


California flower shows. 
the Glads in the above photograph. 


Mr. Bancroft and Mrs. Bancroft are seen among 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS, (Calif.) 
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Early Glads in Texas 


In this locality we plant Glads in 
the open ground the latter part of 
April or the first of May and this 
brings bloom during July and August. 
As I like to have bloom as early as 
possible, I have tried different ways 
of forcing the growth by starting in 
flats, etc., but I never had much suc- 
cess until I tried the commercial paper 
pots which make transplanting a com- 
paratively simple matter. 

I planted the bulbs in the paper pots 
in February, keeping the pots in the 
house, as I have no greenhouse. By 
the middle of March the shoots were 
18 to 20 inches and looked perfect. 

If other readers have had experi- 
ence with any sort of paper pots, will 
be glad to hear from them. 


M. F. PETERS, (Texas) 





Cutting Glad Bulbs 


Last Spring when looking through 
my Glad bulbs, I found I had some 
rather flat bulbs of a hooded variety 
which had begun to lose their pep. 
I decided to try the cutting method. 
Each bulb was cut into two or more 
pieces, an eye to each ‘piece. Each 
piece was planted by itself. They all 
had fine blooms on nice length stems, 
and at digging time each piece planted 
had one or more good-size, high- 
crowned bulbs with several bulblets. 


Mrs. EvA GILSTRAP, (Mo.) 





Growing Glads from Bulblets 


— comments are prompted by 
the remarks of Mr. Birch, page 92, 
February issue, about bulblets and 
their blooming. These are only my 
opinions and I am a young amateur. 

Most people will agree that Mr. 
Gillman, page 472, October 1927 issue, 
is too optimistic when he believes 
“that all fair-size bulblets will bloom 
if they are given the proper care.” 
To select one variety from Mr. Birch’s 
list, let’s see him bloom W..H. Phipps 
from a bulblet; maybe he can do it, 
but I doubt it, on Long Island. 


I have not bloomed any of the ones 
mentioned by Mr. Birch except Mrs. 
P. W. Sisson; I believe it is very com- 
mon to have bulblets of this bloom. 
I also nominate as difficult to get: 
Catherine Coleman, Rita Beck, and 
William Kent. 

The following bloomed for me in 
1927 from late April planting, after 
being partly peeled and soaked for a 
week: The Aristocrat, Paul Pfitzer, 
Gold Eagle, Cardinal Prince, Mrs. 
F. C. Hornberger, Cygnus, Today, 
Pahenomen, Rosemary, Golden Sal- 
mon, J. D. Oliver, Lorice, Quinton. 

The following were just cracked and 
soaked a week: Jenny Lind, Los 
Angeles, B. L. Smith, Giant Nymph, 
Purple Glory, Sunnymede, and Dr. 
Bennett. 

In the first group each variety was 
represented by only a few bulblets, 


(not more than a dozen in any case,) 
so the chances are that bloom is not 
uncommon. 


These were not given unusual care 
and were given one light application 
of sheep manure; as all were dug by 
the middle of October, the season 
couldn’t be called unusually long. 

It is hard to convince me that soak- 
ing for a week is injurious! Espe- 
cially when I recall the past season 
was a very rainy one for Cape Cod. 
Of course, our soil is quite porous and 
there is little danger of rot. 

I can count thirty choice varieties 
of which the bulblets sprouted 100 
per cent, but many of these were 
represented by one bulblet, the rest 
by three or six! Taking an average 
of fifty-two varieties grown in small 
quantities, I get 80 per cent germina- 
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tion. Average of all varietj 


ty-two, grown from bulblet 
about 70 per cent. _— 


This is given only in the hope that | 


it may induce others to send in i 
and opinions on the same “an 
Last season certainly gave me better 
results than I’ve had in two seagon 
before, but it was the first season ~ 
dared to “soak ’em for a week!” 9 
Mr. Birch thinks germination jg 
quicker after only soaking for a day 
I don’t know that I agree, but eye, 
if it is, I am_not sure of any ag. 


vantage. I. had two bulblets of Gold 
Eagle, one of which sprouted over a 
month before the other right beside 
it. Both bloomed identically, opening 
the same day and both made large 
bulbs with about the same number of 


T. V. BULLARD, (Mass) 


bulblets. 
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Dahlia Stunt 


BY MRS. JAMES L. KENT, (Va.) 


the rest of Nature. There are 

many plants in our gardens that 
do not grow off as they should, be- 
cause of lack of favorable environ- 
ments. We are all on a mad rush about 
the Dahlia—and why not—it is such 
a wonderful flower. We are trying to 
attain perfection and in this world 
there is no perfection. But with Dah- 
lias selling at the prices they do, we 
want to grow each plant without a 
fault, and when we give each plant a 
square yard or more of Mother Earth, 
we are disappointed when that space 
is not filled with expected loveliness. 

But why should one plant have a 
stunted growth and the one next to it, 
probably the same variety, grow to 
perfection? 

The Cutworm, in early Spring’s cool 
damp nights, will cut down a beauti- 
fully started plant and often it seems 
to poison it. Also Mr. Cutworm will 
take only a nibble off a shoot, down 
below the surface of the earth where 
we cannot see why the young plant 
is struggling on with difficulty. It 
will even put out side shoots and they 
struggle, too, and make a low, bushy, 
slow woody growth. 

Also the Mole will take for his 
breakfast a third or more of a per- 
fectly good $10.00 tuber. This 
nibbling not only cuts off the root 
growth but seems to cause rotting of 
the.tuber. The result is a stunty 
growth. The Field Mice, which fol- 
low in the Mole runs do more damage 
in root-eating than the “trail blazer” 
himself. 

Then the hoe of a careless or even 
a careful cultivator will hit a tuber 


‘tte ‘rest are not different from 


and even if not cut, it will disturb 
the growth or cause the shoot to be 
almost severed from the tuber; yet 
not ‘enough to entirely stop the 
growth. 


Above ground there is Thrip; and 
it’s hard to recognize its depredations 
until the plant’s leaves begin to 
crumple. Spraying should be done 
ahead of this enemy’s coming, as we 
spray our orchards. Spraying for 
Leaf Hopper and Bean Beetle is one 
way of reducing stunty growth. 

Some growers claim some varieties 
of Dahlias are more subject to Stunt 
than others. Perhaps some Dahlias 
are too highly bred and like a sensi- 
tive bird dog, will show a weakness 
when an enemy comes. If someone 
could find a very distant cousin of the 
Dahlia on which to cross it, new vital- 
ity might be given. And in the ex- 
perimenting, please evolve a fragrant 
Dahlia even if you cannot find a blue 
one. I do not believe the stunted 
growth in plants is caused by an in- 
herited germ. I think it is environ- 
ment, not just fault of soil, although 
there may be elements lacking, and 
perhaps one Dahlia requires some ele- 
ments that others do not, for some 
Dahlias do better in one garden than 
they do in another, just as some west- 
ern grown Dahlias are decorative type 
in the west and tubers of same will 
give a peony type in the east or vice 
versa. Also with extreme change of 
environment as from west to east, 
and from far north to far south, a 
tuber will not do well the first season. 

When a plant shows a_stunty 
growth, I cut it down and if the 
growth following is not vigorous, 1 
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dig it up and sometimes find the tuber 
half eaten or hollow. 

I do not like to plant a tuber that 
has sprouted such a large or long 
shoot that it has to be cut off to ship. 
It always makes a late and sometimes 
a slow growth, and the slow growth in 
Dahlias often gets woody and stunted. 
I always cut out woody growth, or 
laterals that develop imperfect buds; 
cut them down to the next good shoot, 
or to the ground if necessary. 

I also believe (from actual experi- 
ment) that too much fertilizer will 
cause Stunt. If it does not show the 
first season when using it, the forced 
tubers when planted the following sea- 
gon will be of such a low vitality that 
only a stunty growth can develop. 

Dahlias do not need fertilizer. Have 
a correct soil. If it is sour, use plenty 
of lime. Some lime is good in most 
any soil. If thin, in the Fall plow 
under stable manure with plenty of 
bedding straw for humus and am- 
monia, with a little wood ashes (which 
may be added in the Spring) for 
potash. Or, if these are not available, 
a good handful of bone meal to each 
plant, put in at planting time, about 
three inches above the tuber and well 
away from the shoot; being very slow 
to be absorbed, it feeds the plant at 
blooming time. 

Never water at planting time, do 
not force the tuber to sprout, give it 
time to develop roots and start tuber 
growth, and you will have more vig- 
orous plants. 

The important question is, what 
causes Stunt and what is the remedy? 

Study your Dahlias, soil, entomol- 
ogy, and Nature in general and per- 
haps the excitement about Stunt will 
die down. 





Praying Mantis Benefit Dahlias 


Recently I read an article with a 
title somewhat of this character: 
“Know Your Bugs”! And it empha- 
sized the value of an experience of 
my own during the past season which 
might be of some benefit to others. 

First impressions of this Praying 
Mantis, sometimes referred to as the 
“Devil’s Darning Needle” and “Johnny 
Cockhorse,” are likely to be unfavor- 
able, for, with a shape not unlike that 
of a long-necked bottle, with his head 
set crosswise the top, he is not alto- 
gether a thing of beauty. 

My Dahlia plants had not attained 
a height of more than a foot or so 
when I observed that I had a colony 
of these ungainly insects, and as I 
had something of a predilection in 
their favor, pains were taken to see 
that they were not disturbed any more 
than was necessary, with the result 
that I was bothered very little with 
aphids, thrips, leaf hoppers or white 


fly, during the entire season; although. 


my Rose bushes, twenty feet away, 
would become more or less infected 
every time I let down a little on my 
inspection and spraying program. . 
A. C. THOMAS, (W. Va.) 
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The Month of Growth 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


CLEAN vigorous growth is the 

first step toward an abundant 

harvest. Too many fruit trees 
and small fruit plants are yielding far 
below their possibilities because they 
are so situated that they cannot grow. 
They are crowded together, they are 
smothered by weeds, they need prun- 
ing, or they are starved by a natural 
shortage of plant food in the soil. 
Fertilization should be undertaken 
only after other conditions have been 
made favorable. 

Every kind of plant has a natural 
period of growth and it is often dan- 
gerous to stimulate growth outside 
of that period. In June all of our 
common fruits are growing as rapidly 
as they can in the situation in which 
they are placed, and within reason- 
able limits growth may be pushed 
without an unfavorable reaction. 

By the end of June Apple trees have 
almost completed their growth in 
length for the year, although diameter 


growth continues for some _ time. 
Peach trees continue to grow on into 
late Summer, while Strawberries and 
the brambles grow until frost. 

All fruit plants respond generously 
to proper fertilization. The trees 
most often lack nitrogen when they 
need fertilization, and nitrate of soda 
is a standard fertilizer for them. In 
ordinary soils materials other than ni- 
trogen seem to have little effect. The 
brambles feed nearer the surface and 
are fertilized more like other crops, 
with complete fertilizers. Even with 
the brambles a little nitrate applied 
in June to backward plants is the best 
growth stimulant of which we know. 

Poultry manure is rich in nitrogen 
and where it is available it should be 
carefully stored and used with judg- 
ment and a high regard for its 
strength. Other manures are rather 
too slow in action to be used effectively 
at any time other than very early 
Spring. 





Peach Borers 


EACH Borers are found for the 

most part in the trunk near the 
surface of the ground, and several 
working together can soon take the 
vigor out of a tree. They make their 
tunnels immediately under the bark 
and may completely girdle the tree if 
unmolested. 


Where only a few trees are involved 
it is probably best to cut away the 
bark with a sharp knife and remove 
the Borers. They are not difficult to 
find. A mass of gum and frass on the 
outside of the bark betrays their pres- 
ence even before the tree shows signs 
of starvation. The rapidity with 
which a badly damaged tree will re- 
cover after the Borers are removed is 
surprising. 

If the infestation is severe it is well 
to go over the trees in June and again 
in late Summer to make sure that all 
the Borers are removed. Borers are 
likely to infest any Peach tree, but 
they are much less troublesome where 
grass and weeds are kept away from 
the trunk. 


Where many Peach trees are in- 
fested it is cheaper and easier to kill 
the Borers by chemical means. Para- 
dichloro-benzine has become a stand- 
ard remedy for Peach Borers, and it 
may be used by anyone. It is handled 
by dealers in fruit growers’ supplies 
and should be applied with care ac- 





cording to the directions on the pack- 
age. One application each year will 
keep the trees free of Borers in most 
regions. The best time for that ap- 
plication is late in the season and 
varies somewhat with the climate. 
In most northern sections Septem- 
ber 1 is about the right time, but it is 
well to consult the entomologists at 
the State Agricultural College or Ex- 
periment Station as to the most effec- 
tive date of application. 





Two Common Grape Diseases 


LACK ROT is the disease which 

causes the shriveled, mummied 
Grapes which cling to the clusters 
in the Fall. It is usually not con- 
spicuous until late in the season, but, 
like most diseases, Black Rot must be 
controlled by early sprays if it is to 
be controlled at all. The mummied 
Grapes carry the disease over Winter, 
but the above-ground parts of the vine 
itself are affected, too, so the destruc- 
tion of the diseased Grapes in the Fall 
will not prevent a recurrence of the 
trouble in the next crop. 

Fortunately, Black Rot yields read- 
ily to applications of Bordeaux Mix- 
ture (4-4-50). Two applications usu- 
ally are enough. The first is applied 
just before the blossoms open and the 
second soon after the fruit is set. In 
a wet season and with vines which 
were heavily infested the year before, 
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one or more additional sprays are ad- 
visable later in the season. 

Downy Mildew is responsible for 
the “gray rot” of Grapes. When it 
attacks them in late Summer it causes 
the brownish purple Grapes which 
never soften and the skins of which 
cling tightly to the pulp. This dis- 
ease also attacks all the tender grow- 
ing parts of the vine and, while the 
destruction of diseased leaves and 
Grapes may have some effect, control 
without spraying is not to be depended 
upon. The first spray for Mildew 
should be applied before the blossom 
buds appear. Otherwise the sprays 
suggested for Black Rot will also con- 
trol Downy Mildew. Hot, moist 
weather favors both of these troubles 
and the late applications of Bordeaux 
are advisable in a wet season. 





Bringing Apple Trees Into Bearing 


} tae FLETCHER reported some 
striking results in bringing filler 
Apple trees into early bearing in a 
twenty-acre orchard at State College. 
When it became apparent that the 
fillers would crowd and have to be re- 
moved early, before they had borne 
many Apples, the trunks were girdled 
or ringed by making a cut around the 
trunk through the bark. No bark 
was removed. This seemed to be fully 
as effective as removing a strip of 
bark and the danger to the tree was 
reduced. Not a single tree in normal 
vigor was lost. 

Trees treated in this way came into 
bearing promptly. Some of the trees 
were ringed on successive years to in- 
sure the continuation of crops, and no 
damage to the trees resulted. Not 
even a check in growth has been de- 
tected. 

Ringing, to be effective, must be 
done in late May or early June. Then 
the wound heals rapidly, but the slight 
check in the movement of food ma- 
terials down the trunk is enough to 
cause fruit bud formation. 

Only vigorous trees should be 
girdled, said Dr. Fletcher, for devital- 
ized trees are unable to recover quickly 
and may be permanently injured. 
Since stone fruits do not heal wounds 
rapidly, the treatment probably would 
be dangerous if applied to them. He 
made it clear that he would advise 
ringing as an emergency measure only, 
to be used in special cases on filler 
trees. 

This report is entirely in accord 
with the work done in Ohio and re- 
ported in these columns last month. 





Soils for Currants 


The Currant is most at home in the 
cool, moist Northeastern States. Not 
at all like the Grape, which loves 
warmth and air, the Currant grows 
best on the cooler, heavier loams. 

Farther south it is even more neces- 
sary to avoid exposure to high tem- 
peratures. There the shady side of a 
fence or building is to be preferred to 
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open sunlizht *nd Currants often are 
grown beneath fruit trees, partially 
sheltered from the sun’s rays. 

Farther north the lighter soils and 
warmer locations are more satisfac- 
tory. In Cara:a it is not so necessary 
to exercise care in selecting a site for 
Currant plants. Currants do not 
thrive and are seldom found in the 
drier parts of the Middle West. Hardy 
and rugged and well able to fend for 
itself in climatic conditions to its lik- 
ing, the Currant is scarcely able to 
endure some of the situations which 
are highly satisfactory to some of our 
other fruits. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


If low-growing, young shoots of the 
Currant are bent to the ground in 
early Summer and a little earth 
thrown on them, leaving the tips ex- 
posed, they will root to form new 
plants which may be transplanted in 
the Fall or the next Spring. 


When picking Berries in _ hot 
weather, place them in the shade 
when they are picked and transfer 
them to a cool place as soon as pos- 
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sible. 
lowed to stand in the sun. 


Among the best varieties of Straw 
berries for canning are Wilson Pes. 
sons’ Beauty, Warfield, Moneyn 
Klondike, Clarke, and Malinda. Each 
of these varieties is grown for ¢ 
in some part of the country. 


anning 


Before the drier part of the Sum- 
mer comes on, it is a good plan to 
mulch berry plants and fruit trees 
which stand in out-of-the-way corners 
where they cannot be cultivated, Jf 
the soil is somewhat drouthy the 
mulch is needed all the more. 


Grapevines may be layered readily 
when the new shoots are about ten 
inches or a foot long. If the main 
cane is buried in a shallow trench 
leaving the shoots exposed for most of 
their length, each shoot will usually 
root by Autumn to form a new plant, 


A blank space in the vineyard may 
be filled by leading a growing cane to 
the spot and burying a section near 
the end in a shallow trench. When 
the new plant is well established it 
may be cut from the parent plant. 





Growing and Propagating Iris 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Iris has been cultivated since 

very early times. The Iris family 

is a very large one, and the dif- 
ferent species are found all over the 
world. 


There are two great divisions, the 
bulbous and the rhizomatous. The 
bulbous Iris are the Spanish, Dutch, 
and English. The most important of 
the rhizomatous Iris are the Bearded 
or German Iris, and the Japanese Iris, 
or Iris kaempferi. The Bearded Iris 
are the most popular, and these can 


be purchased in many _ wonderful 


colors. 

A garden of Iris and the new hybrid 
Lupines is very effective, as they both 
flower at the same time. 

Any good garden soil will grow Iris, 
if well-drained; and in planting care 
should be taken not to plant too deep. 

Propagation is by division and by 
seed. Iris seed flowers during the 
second year, and is best sown in boxes. 

The Japanese Iris do best in the 
bog garden, where they get plenty of 
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‘ture at flowering time, but should 
ar ianted on ridges for draining in 
Winter. Japanese Iris grows easily 
from seed, which can be planted in 
grills in the garden, and often flower 
first year. Seed is imported from 


Japan. 





“Best Time to Plant Irises” 


A few words for your readers about 
“The Best Time to Plant Iris.” There 
is no best time; the time to plant is 
whenever you are ready, the ground 
is ready, and you have the stock. 
“When you have a thing to do,—Do 
it Now,” applies to planting Iris as 
well as to anything else. 

Of course just after they are 
through blooming is “the best time” if 
not already done, but if planted early 
in April, is it reasonable to expect 
that they will be much larger and 
stronger clumps by ‘Fall? Reason- 
able or not, I know they will. 

On page 238 of the May FLOWER 
GROWER, a writer says “I have four 
big beds, one planted in each of the 
four months of June, July, August and 
September of last year, and the early 
June planted ones look like yearlings 
alongside of the rest.” Well, why not? 
They had longer to grow. If they had 
been planted early in April, would they 
not look still larger? Of course, they 
would. How could they help it? 


We have been planting since the 
24th of March, and shall continue un- 
til November. If planted late in the 
Fall, they should be covered with a 
mulch to prevent their being lifted 
out of the ground by alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. 

The earlier they are planted, the 
more flowers next year. 


GEO. N. SMITH, ( Mass.) 





Iris Bulletin Available 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. has 
issued Technical Bulletin No. 11, by 
David Griffiths and Edward O. Orpet, 
entitled the “Production of Hybrid 
Palestine Iris Corms.” 


This is a bulletin of fifteen pages, 
well illustrated, and is especially for 
the hybridizer and grower. As a sum- 
mary under the heading “The Need” 
it is stated as follows: 


“What is really needed in this situa- 
tion is more attention to the Palestine 
hybrids by American Iris fanciers. It 
is considered that there is in these 
groups as great an opportunity for ac- 
complishment as exists in any group of 
the genus Iris—unless it be the bulbous 
group, which, however, is not under con- 
sideration here. If a portion of the 
energy that is devoted to the improve- 
ment of the rhizomatous sections of the 
genus were diverted here, there is little 
doubt that vast accomplishments would 
result not only in giving us a nomencla- 
ture which would be satisfactory but also 
In the production of seedlings better 
adapted to American conditions than are 
those originated abroad.” 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 





beautiful description of June than 

the poet gives us. The days pre- 
ceding may be unsettled, cold and 
rainy, but when June comes there will 
be bright, warm days; perfect ones 
“then if ever.” 


This is called the month of brides 
and Roses and there is always an 
abundance of both. If we have but 
one Rosebush, or are fortunate enough 


S beautit there could be no more 


_to have a whole garden of them, we 


will have Roses for they almost never 
fail us—and the brides are always a 
certainty. 


We should call June the month of 
flowers; our gardens are now begin- 
ning to repay us for our labors with 
colorful bloom. 


The fields are aglow with Red Clover 
blossoms which are the favorite flow- 
ers of the Bumblebee. In fact the 
Red Clovers would cease to exist were 
it not for the big buzzing Bumblebee; 
it is upon him that the Clover depends 
for its fertilization as he flies from 
one blossom to another. 


The little Chipmunks run along the 
fences chattering happily in the warm 
sunshine, and occasionally one may 
boldly visit our dooryards and regale 
himself at the Bird cafeteria. He is a 
very much excited and happy little 
"Munk if by any chance the Birds 
have overlooked some choice nut 
meats. 


The Birds are still busy with family 
cares, and everywhere we look we see 
anxious parents teaching their little 
ones the ways of the world. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robin have already 
reared their first brood and they are 


building another nest. They never 
use the same nursery twice, which is 
a wise thing because the rain and 
wind of Spring soon makes the nest 
unsafe for occupancy. 


The clear whistle of the Quail is as 
much a part of June as the Roses in 
the garden. Father Quail takes 
charge of the first brood while his 
wife is nesting again, and when the 
second covey is added to the first, the 
mother will very likely try her luck 
again while her husband roams the 
fields with his ever-increasing family. 


Young Grackles are following their 
sedate parents about by air and land, 
querulously insisting every minute 
that food be found for them in ever 
increasing quantities. 


The seldom used by-road beckons to 
us in June, to explore its winding 
course, which is always rich in Nature 
lore, and the woods invite us in the 
early morning to enjoy the chorus of 
its feathered songsters. 


On June twenty-first, the calendar 
tells us that Summer begins, but Sum- 
mer in spirit has been with us weeks 
previous. The days have been grow- 
ing gloriously long, but when Sum- 
mer begins the sun starts back on his 
journey southward and gradually the 
hours of daylight decrease. In reality 
it is the earth that is journeying, but 
we like to give the sun that credit. 


The Pansies quaintly ogle at us 
from their shady nooks, the Sweet 
Peas from their trellis waft us a 
dainty welcome to pluck them, and 
the Nasturtiums lift their bright faces 
inviting the Humming Birds and Bees 
to partake of their nectar. 











The seldom used by-road beckons to us in June 
(Rural scene taken near Fostoria, Ohio) 
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Flowers for Cutting 


To THE EpITorR :— 

Will you advise me as to the best plants to use in 
order to secure cut flowers in abundance as early 
in the Spring as possible, also for the sr 


fall months ? 


Answer :—Some of the earliest Spring 
flowers for cutting are varieties of Nar- 
cissus; we have earlier Spring bulbs, 
such as the Crocus, Squills, Snowdrops 
and Chionodoxa, but these, while charm- 
ing in the garden, are too small for 
cutting. Early Tulips come with the 
Daffodils, and are followed by the Dar- 
win Tulips, which are very beautiful 
for cutting. Before all the late Tulips 
are. gone we begin to have Columbines, 
Irises and Pyrethrum roseum among the 
perennials, and fall-sown Cornflowers or 
Ragged Sailors, which are followed by 
others sown in Spring. 

Then come the perennial Larkspurs 
and Roses, Gaiilardias, Coreopsis lance- 
olata and Gypsophila. During the Sum- 
mer such annuals as Zinnias, Marigolds, 
both French and African, Calendulas, 
Asters, Mignonette and a number of 
others, will supply endless flowers for 
cutting, while a succession of Gladioli 
and a row of Dahlias are not to be for- 
gotten. 

The Gaillardias are among the most 
desirable perennials for this purpose, as 
they give such a long season. Cosmos, 
Phiox and hardy Chrysanthemums add 
to the variety in late Summer and Fall. 
Pansies sown in both Spring and Fall, 
and the little Sweet Alyssum, which self- 
sows very freely, are always liked for 
small vases. 

The above are but a few of the many 
plants suitable for this purpose, and a 
study of the seed catalogs will suggest 
many more. Many of our hardy per- 
ennial plants are especially good for cut 
flowers.— (Rural New-Yorker) 








Planting Gladiolus Bulblets Early 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will it be safe to plant Gladiolus bulblets now, 
knowing that in this part of Colorado the tem- 
perature can go to ten below zero any week in 
March? Soil conditions are fine. 


R. V. Pickett, (Colo.) 

Answer :—By all means get your bulb- 
lets into the ground whenever the ground 
is ready for them. I have planted as 
early as I could here in Northern New 
York and it is only an exceptional year 
when the plants are frozen, and of course 
the freezing of the young growth does 
not kill the plant but only gives it a 
setback. Early planting of bulblets is 
most desirable as a much better growth 
results than from late planting. 


— (EDITOR) 





“Hard Rot” of the Gladiolus 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have a number of Gladiolus bulbs that have 
turned black as ink, and as hard as bone. They 
did the same iast season and I lost many. 

Is there any way of saving them? 

When should the paper-like covering on bulbs 
be removed ? 

E. A. Hepuer, (Pa.) 


Answer:—The description indicates 
that the bulbs are affected with “hard 
rot.” But this can only be determined 
by submitting them to an expert. You 


might send a few to Dr. L. M. Massey, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Dr. 
Massey has specialized on _ gladiolus- 
corm diseases. 


If the bulbs are affected with “hard 
rot” throughout, they are dead and 
worthless. 

The husk on Gladiolus bulbs need not 
be removed at any time. It is put there 
by Nature as a protection and should be 
left in place at all times. It may be re- 
moved just before planting to inspect 
for diseases but not necessary or desir- 
able otherwise. 

— (EDITOR) 





Wall for Lily Pond 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I require some advice in the construction of a 
Pool in a rock garden. I intend to make the walls 
of rocks, lining the inside with cement. How 
thick would you make this cement coating over 
the rocks to make it so it will not leak? Would 
you use fine sand and cement, or coarser material, 
and what proportion? Ss. B. P. 

Answer :—Presumably this is to be a 
shallow sunken Pool with masonry sides 
plastered on the inside with cement mor- 
tar. If this is the case a 2-in. coating 
of thoroughly-mixed mortar made from 
one part cement and 2% parts sand 
should be satisfactory. The masonry 
should be carefully cleaned and the mor- 
tar forced into the spaces between the 
rocks to make a strong job. It is likely 
that there will be more or less heaving 
due to frost action which might crack so 
thin a wall. To prevent this, use chicken 
wire or other mesh _ reinforcement. 
Should cracks occur they can be repaired 
with hot asphalt. One part cement and 
2% parts sand will make a rich mortar. 
The addition of a little hydrated lime 
will make the mortar easier to handle. 
The sand used should be clean, free from 
loam and well graded in size, the idea 
being to have the spaces between the 
larger grains filled with the smaller 
grains and so on down. The sand should 
appear coarse as the large particles 
should predominate. Material passing 
a %-in. mesh screen is called sand and 
the particles should range from this 
size down. The mortar should be mixed 
only wet enough to handle well and 
should be placed as soon as prepared. 


—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Giant Strains of Gladioli 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Of what type are the “Giant Orchid-Flowering 
Gladioli’”” sometimes advertised? Are they superior 
to our named varieties in any way? Are they 
possibly of the late or ‘“‘never-blooming”’ Quartin- 


ianus hybrids? 
E. R. Bartoo, (N.Y.) 
Answer :—The description given would 
indicate the Gandavensis strain, but 
exact identification is not possible. 


Whether these so-called giant strains 
are superior or not remains to be demon- 
strated. As I have never grown these 
so-called Orchid-Flowering Gladiolus I 
cannot say, but as my father used to 
say, “had it been so we would have 
heard more about it,” and whether these 
particular Gladiolus are Quartinianus 
hybrids is of course the merest con- 
jecture, but it is well known that the 
Quartinianus type blooms late and in the 
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North is likely not to bloom 
suggested. “al 
It may be said general] 
claims made by seedsmen and comme 
growers which are extravagant Pos 
mostly without foundation and flows 
growers should not be mislead by thant 
claims. When the varieties or strains 
are claimed to surpass any others the 
are little short of ridiculous. 7 
Go slow on buying the new and higher. 
priced sorts of flowers, unless offered . 
well known and reliable tradesman; anq 
then purchase sparingly until you ‘én, 
onstrate them on your own premises, 


MADISON CoopgR 





Shrubs Along Driveway 


To THE EpiTor:— 

I want to plant a borde i 
a driveway. - We ae odie cone -_ 
mixture of them and some other Shrub, They 
will not get morning sun, but from near noon 
they will have sunshine the remainder of the 
day; will also have the full sweep of our pre- 
vailing west and northwest winds the year round, 
What would be best to plant in such a situation? 

Mrs. H. A. B. 

Answer:—Among the many Ever. 
greens suitable for screens and hedges 
American Arbor Vite in its many vari. 
eties will be found excellent, and reliably 
hardy. The Hemlock Spruce is often 
used for this purpose, and may be kept 
compact by shearing. Various native 
and Asiatic Junipers are also desirable, 
The location described, which is not ex- 
posed to full sun, would be congenial to 
Rhododendrons, including the native vya- 
rieties commonly classed as Azaleas, and 
these might be set in front of the Ever. 
greens. Other attractive broad-leaved 
Evergreens are Mahonia aquifolium or 
Oregon Grape, and various varieties of 
Andromeda. 

The Japanese Barberry is also an ex- 
cellent subject for such planting, in front 
of taller Shrubs. Many of the common 
flowering Shrubs would be desirable. 


When planting a hedge or shelter belt 
of Evergreen a good Winter effect is ob- 
tained by such Shrubs as Red-barked 
Dogwood and Golden-barked Willow, 
judiciously used. Such a Shrubbery is 
a desirable location for the Rugosa Roses, 
always handsome, and very showy when 
bearing their brilliant fruit. It will also 
give a sheltered place for an edging of 
early Spring bulbs. 

Dwarf Junipers, Mugho Pine and 
Dwarf Arbor Vites are desirable for 
foundation planting, around the house, 
and we often see the Japanese Barberry 
used in such a situation. 


—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Gladiolus—Baron Joseph 
Hulot does not Bloom 


To THE EpITor :— 

Among the Gladiolus that I have is Baron 
Joseph Hulot, about 100 bulbs, and I have never 
had a bloom from any of them in two years’ 
time. They seem to grow and they multiply also 
but do not bloom. This Gladiolus is supposed to 
be one of the leading blues, and if you can give 
me some idea why they do not bloom I will ap- 
preciate it. Bens. S. Hauter, (lIll.) 

Answer:—It may be the bulbs are 
old and that cultural conditions are not 
sufficiently strong to produce bloom. 
With me Hulot is a reasonably fair 
bloomer, but not one of the most prolific 
by any means. ; 

Can some grower with long experience 
with Hulot offer suggestions? 


— (EDITOR) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 
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ingot facts and definite information is desired. 
—— 
QUESTIONS 


WANTS ARTICLE ON BREEDING ROSES 


We have been subscribers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER but a short time, but 
we have enjoyed it immensely. 
Would like to see an illustrated article 
on cross-fertilizing Roses, with informa- 
tion as to just how it is done, and as 
well handled as the article on cross- 


THE FLOwWLER GROWER 


fertilizing the Iris in the March issue. 
How are Roses fertilized when they 
are extremely double in the center? Per- 
haps they need to bloom longer before 
attempting it. 
EvsigE A. WILLIAMS, (Ind.) 


LIST OF HARDY LILIES WANTED 





I notice many growers advertise Hardy 
Lilies. Will some reader give a list of 
Lilies which can be planted out-of-doors 
in the Spring in N. Dak. and which 
will bloom in a satisfactory way? 


GEO. R. Ropsins, (N. Dak.) 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 


I have seeds of the Christmas Rose 
from England and have tried several 
times but have been unable to raise the 
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I have some seeds in a small 
soaked before 


seedlings. 
box now which were 
planting. 

I secured a root from the Old Country, 
but the cutworms killed the plant. 

I wish someone could tell me some- 
thing about how to handle the Christmas 
Rose as it has a lovely bloom and I 
have seen it in flower in the Old Country. 
It seems like a double Begonia and has 
leaves almost like the Peony, only 
smaller. 

Any helpful suggestions will be ap- 
preciated. 

GEO. Fow.Ler, (N. H.) 


AN INFESTATION OF SNAILS 


I should be most grateful if someone 
would tell me how to rid the ground of 
Snails and not kill the plants at the 
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Small But Luxurious, with Economy” 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


EARLY everybody wants luxuries. 
N It is a perfectly natural wish and 

a good thing for us all. It is the 
packground of ambition. When it comes 
to home building nobody is much inter- 
ested in building a home that has the 
rigorous severity of a monk’s cell. We 
are interested in economy—yes: But we 
want luxury with economy. 

This little house, design 3-B-1, pre- 
sents that opportunity. It is something 
more than the bare bones of a house as 
anybody can see by looking at the plans 
and exterior, for it is cram full of the 
kind of things home builders want. 
Maybe architecture is a luxury. At any 
rate it can be found in this house, but 
the interesting thing about it is that 
it is arrived at by common sense meth- 
ods. Nothing of importance was added 
solely to make it interesting and through 
that addition to increase-costs materially. 
It has a fine plan and fine exterior, be- 
cause it was arranged by a group of 
architects, who knew how to make use 
of ordinary materials and forms so as 
to get the most out of them. Of course, 
it is soundly constructed. 

This small house is shown because of 
these things and because people are be- 
gining to see more and more the futility 
of wanting large houses and to realize 
that nearly everything they want can be 
had anyway in the smaller house. This 
is well worth thinking about. Why do 
people build six rooms when they need 
only three? Take this plan as an ex- 
ample of what can be done with three 
rooms. By the inclusion of space for a 
closet bed and a dining alcove there is 
living accommodation here for at least 
three people, maybe more while the 
family is quite young. 

The omission of the dining room is a 
major stroke in effecting economics. 
People who have studied the economy of 
the small home have wondered for a long 
time why we should build this expensive, 
little used room. It we omit it, other 
space must be provided for dining. For 
all ordinary purposes the dining alcove 
serves this purpose admirably. 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 





Look over this plan and see the lux- 
uries it affords. The living room is re- 
plete with them. The porch at the 
front and the terrace on the garden side 
are really parts of the living room. 
There is a fine fireplace at one end and 
at the other a window seat. This is 
flanked on both sides by built-in book- 
cases. A French door leads to terrace. 

In the dining alcove are arranged 
built-in seats with hinged tops, a dining 
table and an attractive china cabinet. 
The kitchen has broad spaces for work- 
ing under a strong light, for the windows 
are wide and there is commodious shelf 
space as well as a pot closet. The re- 
frigerator is reached through a door off 
the rear entry, where also are the stairs 
that lead to the basement. 


The bathroom has a recessed tub and 
a medicine cabinet. Just opposite the 
bathroom is a closet for coats or linens. 
The bedroom is of good size and has a 
closet arranged where the door will not 
interfere with the room space, and has 
windows on two sides, though three may 
be provided as they were in the house 
shown above. 

In the basement is a long, well lighted 
laundry, where work can be done con- 
veniently, a storage pantry, and the 
usual heater and fuel rooms. 


One word about the front porch. The 
working drawing calls for square col- 
umns arranged somewhat differently 
than shown in the illustration above, an 
arrangement which the _ architects 
strongly recommend, for it will add even 
more to the fine quality of the design. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish siding, roof of shingles. 


Lot size: About a 40 foot lot is re- 
quired. 
Facing: The house should be faced 


west or north, or it may be built re- 
versed to suit peculiarities of the site, 
prevailing winds, and so on. 
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same time. The Snails have not both- 
ered us to any great extent until last 
Summer, and last Fall the ground was 
simply infested with them. It has been 
all Winter, too, to the extent that the 
Celery has been enjoyed by them more 
than by us. 

I would be thankful for any help 
which can be offered. 


LOUISE WANAMAKER, (Penna.) 


RAPID PROPAGATION OF DAHLIAS 


I am interested in growing Dahlias 
and notice that when a new Dahlia is 
introduced, by the second year all the 
up-to-date Dahlia growers will have it 
catalogued and advertised. 

What I would like to know is how 
they are propagated so rapidly? 

If this work is done by cuttings, will 
you tell me how it is done? 


J. T. DYSART, (Ohio) 


KEEPING CUT FLOWERS FRESH 


Will some reader give me information 
on how to keep cut flowers fresh after 
cutting? If there is any good practical 
and simple way, I will be glad to know it. 


Mrs. Ep. FoLLoweELL, (Ind.) 


TROUBLE WITH PEONIES 


I would like to hear from growers as 
to why my Peony clusters have a decayed 
crown. This seems to be of a black color, 
and no other part of the roots are af- 
fected except the crown. 


J. W. Roovaart, (fowa) 


GRAFTED OR OWN-ROOTED LILACS 


Will some reader be kind enough to 
let me know through THE FLOWER 
GROWER whether it is best to buy the 
new hybrid Lilacs rooted on their own 
roots, or whether those grafted on Ash 
or Privet are best? M. E. G. 





POTTING HELIOTROPE 


We have tried to pot Heliotrope for 
several seasons without success. Last 
Fall they stood up a little longer, but 
finally the leaves dried and this was the 
end. The plants were taken up -very 
carefully with plenty of soil and without 
disturbing the roots. 

Can any reader tell us a way of saving 
these. plants? 


C. S. GRIFFIN, (Conn.) 


PLANTAIN LILY CHANGES COLOR 
I have a_ variegated-leaf Plantain 


Lily which I planted last Spring. It. 


gradually changed color until the leaves 
were all green. 

I also have a Funkia sieboldiana 
major, with gray-green leaves, and it 
has changed until it is a very ordinary 
green. The soil is good and well-fer- 
tilized. 

Can anyone tell me what is wrong, 
and what to do to bring them back to 
their variegated and gray-green leaves? 


M. R., (Canada) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 


I had a pot plant which died and I 
have never been able to get another be- 
cause I did-not know the name. It was 
really like a small shrub or miniature 
tree, with a main trunk and many little 
side branches. The one I had was about 
inches high with bright green 


seven 
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glossy leaves, of oblong form. The leaves 
were perhaps %-inch Iong and %-inch 
wide, on both sides of the stem, up to 
the tip and quite close together. It was 
a very pretty plant, even when not in 
bloom, and the flowers were similar to 
Gloxinias but not as thick in texture; 
more like a Morning Glory. The color 
was a beautiful sky-blue or perhaps 
slightly darker. 

When I took the plant into the house 
in October, the leaves dropped, but be- 
gan to grow again in a couple of weeks. 
The plant was green all Winter, but it 
did not bloom. 

It was a hard-wooded plant, the wood 
being similar to that of the Plumbago. 


PAUL MALL, (IIll.) 


PROPAGATION OF YELLOW ROSE 


I have a very pretty double yellow 
Rose and I would like to start another 
plant like it, but so far have been un- 
able to do so. This Rose has grown very 
high with no lower shoots to layer, and 
I have tried cuttings, but have had no 
success. Does anyone know of a sure 


way to start one? 
M. R., (Canada) 





ANSWERS 


NAME FOR TREE 


In the July issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Mrs. A. C. Thralls, (Ind.,) asks 
the name of a tree blooming about April 
1st, similar to a Magnolia, except the 
flower is a waxy pink, cup-shaped, and 
quite similar to Tulip tree blooms. 

I believe this to be a variety of 
Magnolia soulangeana, a hybrid of M. 
denudata and M. liliflora. This Mag- 
nolia forms a large shrub or little tree 
with broad-ovate to obovate, to broad- 
oblong abruptly-short pointed leaves. 
Flowers open, bell-shaped, 4-6 inches 
across, purplish or rose-colored outside 
and white within. Dedicated to the 
Chevalier Soulange Bodin who raised 
the hybrid in his garden in France. 
There are many varieties sold under sep- 
arate names. 

JAMES W. Mears, (Ill.) 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY IN A SHELTERED 
SITUATION 


Tell Haslett Leigh of Idaho that the 
two finest beds of “Valley” that I have 
ever seen were in a sheltered southeast 
corner, (or corners,) right up against 
the houses. My own bed, now on the 
north side, is about to be moved. 


MILDRED M. Mirsson, (IIl.) 


PROBABLY SCOTCH BROOM 


The description of a plant as given by 
C. R. Hardy in the August FLOWER 
GROWER sounds very much like a shrub 
which grows at Pinehurst, N. C., and 
which is known as Scotch Broom. I am 
sorry that I do not know the Latin name. 
It is a leguminous plant. I am not sure 
that it is the same, as I have no flower to 
compare it with. 

E. J. Lewis, (L. I.) 


UNUSUAL DIVIDED TULIP 


I would like to tell Mrs. Salsich of 
Wisconsin what I have found out about 
Tulips. Two blooms on a divided stem 


Calcium, 
June, 1938 




















is quite common, and three b 
rare, but I had a Tulip last — a 
five perfect blooms on a divided ria 
I marked the bulbs, of which 
three, and this year each bul 
one bloom. 

Gardeners who saw it 
never seen a Tulip with s 
blooms. 


b had only | 


said they ; 
o many coe 


Mrs. J. A. TImMmio, (Mich,) 


SWEET ROCKET, ETC. 


In the June issue of THE Fig 
GROWER, “Aida” wishes to know if there 
is any relationship between Sweet 
Rocket, Wallflowers, Stocks, and Erysi 
mum. Reference to Gray’s Botany shows 
that these four flowers are all members 
of the Mustard family. 


H. W. BLANDING, (N.Y,) 


IRIS FROM SEED 


Iris from seed will often bloom the 
second season if left undisturbed. The 
tiny seedlings should be kept well eulti- 
vated and given some protection from 
the cold during their first Winter, 


Mary C. SHAW, (Calif.) 





PRUNING HYDRANGEAS 


In reply to H. B. A., (N. J.): 

The Hydrangeas should not be cut back 
in the Spring as the buds form in the 
tops of the new shoots. In the Fall the 
old shoots should be cut to almost two 
inches above the ground after the leaves 
drop off. Then cover for Winter. We 
have never used salt on ours, and they are 
doing well. If yours have been moved, 
it will take three or four years before 
they are likely to bloom again. 

J. R. D., (N. J.) 


MUSA ENSETE FROM SEED 


Water the seeds with rather hot water, 
but not boiling. Keep in a warm room 
or set on a warming closet where the 
seeds can get bottom heat. After the 
plants are well started, set outside where 
there is plenty of sun, and give plenty 
of water. 

ANNA BECK, (Ore.) 


JONQUILS FAIL TO BLOOM 


I note that Mrs. A. R. Burdick of N.Y. 
complains that her Jonquils fail to bloom, 
though they have a rank growth of foli- 
age. Her trouble, no doubt, is from hav- 
ing her bulbs planted too deeply. The 
bulbs of all varieties tend to go deeper 
and deeper in the soil every year and 
finally if left too long without digging 
and separating the dormant buds lie so 
deep that they cannot reach the surface. 
Another cause for bulbs failing to bloom 
and growing a rank foliage is that they 
are planted where it is too shady. It 
takes sun to develop flower buds. 


E. K. Gray, (Calif.) 


IDENTITY OF LILY 


The Lily Lenore Blackford describes for 
identification is probably Amaryllis bella- 
donna, sometimes called the “Resurrec- 
tion Lily.” The foliage of this, after 
making growth, dies down which leads 
one to believe the Lily is dead. Then 
suddenly a long flower scape appears 
seemingly from a dead plant and is 
crowned by a cluster of lovely pink 
Lilies. 

There are two varieties of this Bella- 


donna grown here; a later one coming 
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bloom a month after the pink one 


into This one has a 


ed and gone. i 
ae throat edged with pink, a more 
wi de open flower and larger. It is de- 
lightfully scented and really more beau- 
tiful than the early, pink-flowered one. 
We call the late one Belladonna Major. 

These two Lilies are entirely distinct 
from the Lycoris squamigera, though 
they all belong to the family Amarylli- 


dacene. E. K. Gray, (Calif.) 


PROBABLY CRINUM 


1. R. M.’s (Ohio) description of her 
unknown Lily leads me to believe it is a 
variety of Crinum; probably Crinum 


moore?. E. K. Gray, (Calif.) 


SHOWY PLANT FOR STORE 


ld suggest to H. C. Robsahm, 
(s. Dak.) a. asks about plant for 
store. that he get Xanzevaria zelandica. 
He will like it for its attractive beauty 
and for the fact that it is something out 
of the ordinary. The plant is hardy, re- 
quires but little attention and grows al- 
most anywhere. 

H. W. WHITAKER, (Ohio) 


MID-SEASON FLOWERS 


Answering Mrs. Beale’s inquiry about 
flowers to fill up blooming-time between 
Peonies, Roses and Irises: ; 

I think she will find the perennials, 
many of which she herself could raise 
from seed, will fill the bill. I find that 
Pyrethrum, (Painted Daisy,) Coreopsis, 
Foxgloves, Columbine, Sweet William, 


Hardy Pinks, and both the annual and 
perennial Bachelor Buttons, and Iceland 
and Oriental Poppies, bloom nicely for 
me in Central N. Y. in June and July, 
which would be May and June for her. 


LUCILE YERDON, (N.Y.) 


KEEPING DOWN WEEDS IN THE WALKS 


In reply to inquiries from FLOWER 
GROWER readers as to the best method 
of controlling weeds in walks, I quote 
T. B. Terry, in The Practical Farmer: 


“I put about 20 Ibs. of blue vitriol (copper 
sulphate) in a 50 gallon barrel of water. Put 
in the water first, and have the vitriol in a burlap 
sack, so it will not go down more than about half 
way. Put on the walk freely with a garden 
sprinkling can. I builded better than I knew 
when using this material last year. Not one 
weed has started in the walk this season. In 
applying this mixture I waited until weeds had 
started and then put on enough to kill them, 
going over the walks twice, two or three days 
between times. It seems to have killed all seeds, 
as well as objectionable plants:” 


SARAH A. PLEAS, (Calif.) 


SUCCESS WITH SWEET PEAS 


In the Queries and Answers depart- 
ment of the January issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, M. J. B., (Penna.) 
asks for information about planting 
Sweet Peas in the Fall. 

Last year I grew the most wonderful 
Sweet Peas I have ever seen. They 
were planted in the Fall and strung up 
on the South side of our garage. The 
row ran East and West. A trench 12 
inches deep was dug and in the bottom 
was put two inches of tankage fertilizer. 
Then three inches of soil. On this I 
placed the seed, which I had raised my- 
self from the Spencer strain. Then I 
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filled the trench with soil. A good cov- 
ering of loose straw was put on which 
was later covered with snow. 


When the snow was gone, and the 
warm days came, the straw was removed 
and there were healthy plants four 
inches tall. Just about the time the 
spring-sown seed was six inches tall, my 
fall-sown vines were beginning to bloom. 
The stems were twelve inches long, and 
most of them had six very large blos- 
soms on each stem. I have grown Sweet 
Peas of the same variety for several 
years and never before had so many and 
such beautiful blooms. 


Mrs. Harry B. Burrum, (Ore.) 


ISMENE CALATHINA 


Ismene Calathina blossoms readily 
here. It should be set out in hot sunny 
location after the ground has become 
warm -and danger of frost is over. Pos- 
sibly there would be an advantage in 
starting it indoors earlier. When dug 
in the Fall, it must be dried off and 
stored dry, to give it a period of rest. 
Otherwise it may fail to bloom. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


COLOR IN HYDRANGEAS 


Two inquiries in a recent issue of your 
magazine prompt this note on the chang- 
ing color in Hydrangeas. 


The Hydrangea is an indicator of soil 
acidity. If the soil is acid the flowers 
will be blue, and the pink color if the 
soil is only slightly acid or alkaline. For 
large plants in the open, it will prob- 
ably take two years to reverse the color, 








Something for 


Our Children 





A Rabbit Race 


Players line up in a row. They must 
know how a Rabbit gets over the ground 
to enter this game, (hop). Very short 
distance is given as the length of the 
race, as it is too hard to continue for a 
very long time. At the command “Go!” 
the Rabbits hop to their goal line, bring- 
ing their feet to their hands each time. 





Something to Make—A Bird House 


This is the time of year when our 
feathered friends are with us. In order 
to encourage them to live near us, we 
should put forth inducements by putting 
up Bird houses in our yards. They may 
be simple in construction, or they may 
be more elaborate if you so desire. Birds 
as a rule enjoy living in a plain, simple 
home. Some Birds such as the Martins, 
like an apartment house, while others 
prefer a house to themselves. Wooden 
tobacco boxes with lid nailed shut make 
good houses. The hole for the door 
should be just large enough for the 
sized Bird you wish to live in the house. 
A tin can with one end opened down 
would do, or you may build with hammer 
and nails a more elaborate home. Place 
house on a platform on top of a pole, 
and set pole in the ground, covering bot- 
tom of pole with tin to prevent Cats 
from climbing up. 





Care of the Dog 


VERYONE is familiar with Dogs, 

and we read many times of the love 
of a Dog for his master, but do we al- 
ways give him the consideration he de- 
serves? 


Boys and girls enjoy having ‘a Dog 
for a playmate. They are always ready 
for a game, no matter how rough. If 
taken when puppies, they can be taught 
many amusing tricks. Kindness should 
be the keynote in all training, although 
some think it is necessary to be cruel 
to them. 

Small, thin-haired Dogs become chilled 
in Winter and need a warm place to 
sleep, and some protection from the cold. 
It is not best to allow Dogs in the house, 
both for their health and for the health 
of the family. Some diseases are carried 
in that way. Large Dogs having long, 
thick hair do not feel the cold so do not 
need so much protection, although all 
should have a good bed. 

Dogs need a good bath frequently to 
keep them free from disease and vermin, 
unless they can get to a pond or creek 
where they can get their own bath. 
They need lots of exercise to keep in 
good health. 

Dogs should not be fed very much 
meat, especially if kept in confinement 
and do not get much exercise. They get 
much enjoyment from even a bare bone, 


Feed some bread, and more coarse com- 
mon foods. 


Love your pet, treat him kindly, and 
he will repay you by his great affection. 
ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





“Blackie” 
(Concluded from last month) 


HEN Mary reached Aunt Alice’s 

house, she went in with Blackie in 
her arms. “Why, hello Mary,” said 
Aunt Alice, “where did you find your 
little cute kitten?” “Oh! Aunt Alice, 
mother says I have to give Blackie away 
because he climbs on the table, and I 
love him more than any other,” sobbed 
poor Mary. “Never mind, dear,” com- 
forted Aunt Alice, “he can stay here 
with us. I think I can teach him to stay 
away from the table.” “Oh goody!” 
cried Mary. 


Aunt Alice set about to teach Blackie 
to keep off of the table. Every time he 
came near, he was told kindly, but firmly 
to keep away and he felt the tip of a 
little switch against his legs. It was not 
long before he realized Aunt Alice did 
not want him on the table. From then 
on, what better kitten could any one ask 
for than Blackie and it had all been ac- 
complished by kindness and love. 

Blackie found a new home where he 
was petted and loved. Mary came over 
often and what happy times they had. 
Aunt Alice soon had a fine big cat who 
kept all of the mice and rats away. Thus 
ends tie story of Blackie. 


EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 
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but in the first year an intermediate 
color will appear. 

To make pink Hydrangeas blue, add to 
the soil about the plants, in the Spring, 
aluminum sulphate (common alum) at 
the rate of 1 pound to 16 square feet, 
and apply it to an area extending 
slightly beyond the outside foliage area 
of the plant. 

To make blue Hydrangeas pink, apply 
ground limestone, or oystershell lime, at 
the rate of 1 pound to 4 square feet. 
Either of these substances should be 
worked into the surface. 


C. H. Connors, (N. J.) 


SOIL FOR ASTERS 


Answering “The Flower Bachelor”: 

Soil is not suitable. In such circum- 
stances it would be very sour. The bed 
should have been trenched in the Fall 
and left rough for the frost to sweeten 
it. Then a good dressing of lime applied 
before being smoothed over ready for 
the plants. 


Asters need a very sweet soil with 
plenty of lime to keep it so. 


A. M. Simons, (N. S.) 


PAPER PRICE-TAGS AS INEXPENSIVE 
GARDEN LABELS 


I noticed in the Question Department 
in some of your recent issues that quite 
a few are inquiring about a labeling de- 
vice of inexpensive means. 

The enclosed. tag (an ordinary card, 
or paper price-tag, as used in stores, 
with a loop string attached) has been 
out-of-doors fastened to a five-inch stake 
for six months. The tag has been buried 
in snow a good share of the time, and 
the reading is as plain today as it was 
the day it was put out. - 

This is because these tags (which can 
be purchased for about 30 cents per 
hundred) were dipped in a solution of 
liquid paraffin which was made up in a 
ratio of 3 oz. of paraffin to 1 pt. of 
either benzole, acetone or high test gas- 
oline. Out of the three mentioned ingre- 
dients, paraffin dissolves quickest in the 
benzole, acetone is next, and then high 
test gasoline. 

The above mentioned substances are 
inexpensive. I keep a supply of these 
ingredients on hand at all times as the 
writing must be put on the tag before 
it is immersed in the liquid. 

This plan can also be applied to mark- 
ing sticks, dipping them in the liquid 
after they are marked. 

This liquid, if chilled too much, will 
congeal a trifle but not during the sum- 
mer months. It can be brought back to 
its natural consistency by warming in a 
hot water bath during the cold months. 

I have about 500 of these tags which 
I used during the entire Summer of 
1927 for marking Glads which I will 
use over again this Summer for the same 
purpose and I have no doubt but what 
they will be good for still another season. 


S. L. Gace, (Mich.) 


HOW TO MAKE FIBROUS SOIL 


In answer to Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.,) 
as to what is fibrous soil: 

This is made as follows: Procure a 
quantity of turves (sods) from clean 
meadowland; cut three inches thick, and 
stack them face down. On each layer 
of turf, place a thin layer of horse ma- 
nure. Build as high as you like accord- 
ing to the amount required. Leave for 
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one year to rot, and then cut down as you 
would cut into a cheese. 

Sift this through a half-inch mesh 
sieve; use the coarse leavings to put over 
the drainage of pots; the amount used 
to vary according to the size of pots. 


Into the finer soil, mix a _ good 
sprinkling of bone meal, some air-slaked 
lime, and sand. Old mortar rubbish is 
good, if procurable, in place of the lime 
and sand, especially for the Cacti. 

If only a small quantity is required, 
take a turf or a number of pieces and 
bury in the garden, one foot deep and 
leave for a year to rot. Then treat as 
above. 

If a quantity is needed for immediate 
uses, take a potful of garden loam and 
a handful of spaghnum moss. Shred 
the moss with a pair of scissors, as fine 
as possible and mix well into the soil. 
Add a spoonful of bone meal and a small 
handful of sand with a sprinkling of 
lime. There are a few plants which 
cannot bear lime, such as Azaleas and 
a few Lilies, but ordinary house plants 
and Cacti should have it in the soil. 


A. M. Simons, (N. S.) 


TO MAFE LII.\CS BLOOM 


The subscriber who asks about Lilacs 
not blooming, probably has plants of the 
old-fashioned variety, or has them 
planted in the shade. Lilacs thrive in 
the shade, but will not bloom in such a 
location. 

Many people procure suckers or 
sprouts from old Lilac bushes. These are 
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not likely to bloom before they i 
or ten years old, whereas the nest 
French Lilacs; also the Persian a 
Villosa varieties, usually bloom the = 
ond year of planting even when plants 
are only two or three feet tall. All of 


these types are procurable from mogt 


nurserymen handling ornamental shrubs 
Harry H. GREENE, (Mich.) 


MOVING LARGE EVERGREENS 


To help inquirer about movin 
Evergreens, I will give the result 
experience: 

I find that large Evergreens can 
be moved safely with ball of pH 
earth on the roots. The ball and burlap 
method which we use on our smaller 
trees, will be broken by the weight of 
handling unless frozen. The place where 
you wish to plant may be covered with 
manure to prevent freezing. 


S. D. SAYERs, (Iowa) 


& large 
S of my 


WHEN TO PLANT AMARYLLIS SEED 


Answering the party who asked in the 
October issue when to plant Amaryllis 
seed, will tell this little story: 

A California plant lover sent me 
Amaryllis seeds of her own hybridizing 
which I received and planted October ist 
in shallow cigar boxes in ordinary sandy 
soil with some humus in it from the 
bottom of a street ditch. Today, (which 
is 23 days later,) these seeds are up an 
inch high. Any thin seed such as this 
should be planted as soon as possible 





Irises with Lupins and Shrubs 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


good way to grow Irises in asso- 

ciation with Lupins and Shrubs. 
The modern Lupins (Downer’s hy- 
brids) associate well with the Iris and 
can easily be grown from seed, flower- 
ing the second year. 


ie accompanying plan shows a 














Shrubs make a good background, 
and patches of Nepeta will help to 
make it more effective. This plan 
could be made suitable for any garden, 
and if a Pool is desired it could re- 
place the center bed with such details 
of arrangement as may be needed. 
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ing taken from the parent plant. 
0 sell in growing them will be 
multiplied by doing this. 
M. A. McA., (Fla.) 


MAGIC LILY 


in our November issue, I 
a — B87, an inquiry from Lenore 
Ohio. : 
ead suggest that the Lily described 
is a specimen of the so-called Magic Lily 
which produces a leaf growth only early 
in the season. The foliage matures and 
dies down after which the flower stalk 
appears with a very rapid growth com- 
ing into bloom apparently as by magic. 
While I am not well acquainted with 
the specimen, it is likely to be one of the 
Amaryllis, possibly the one described by 
I. R. M. on page 544 of the November 
1% ‘ie not find this plant classified as 
Magic Lily in “Classified Plant Names.” 


J. B. Ken, (Mo.) 


TREE TOAD 


In a recent number of THE FLOWER 
Grower information is requested regard- 
ing what was supposed to be the eall of 
a strange bird, heard in August, and 
later in the Fall. This loud “peep” is 
commonly taken for the chirp of some 
pird, and it is so hard to locate the 
singer that few people learn from ob- 
servation the secret of the call. 

It is made by the Hyla Crucifer, our 
common “spring peeper,” or “peep Frog,” 
(Tree Toad—Editor) whose cheery song 
greets us each Spring, when the tem- 
perature has risen well above the freez- 
ing point. These tiny Frogs can climb 
by means of adhesive disks on the tips 
of fingers and toes, and of glands in 
hands and feet which secrete a sticky 
fluid. This accounts for the sound of 
their autumn calls coming from bushes 
or trees. They do not go into hiberna- 
tion till late November or early De- 
cember. 

V. F. RicHarps, ( Mass.) 


NARCISSUS ALBUS PLENUS BLASTING 


Answer to Mrs. Burdick, November 
issue, Page 539: 

This, like the single, is a water- 
meadow plant. At blooming time it can- 
not have too much cold clean water about 
its roots. 

Drought in May, (or sometimes sudden 
hot weather which forces along leaves 
and buds faster than the root system 
can provide moisture to meet,) causes 
the buds to wither off in the sheath, 
which then fails to split open. 

Two remedies: (1) Water every after- 
noon for two weeks before flowers open; 
or (2) Plant on a north slope or in the 
north shadow of a tree or building so 
— coolness and moisture are obtain- 
able. 

Wood ashes as a top-dressing makes 
finer bulbs for digging to sell, but has no 
effect on the blasting of buds. 


E. S. JOHNSON, (Penna.) 





CULTURE OF TRITOMA 


Answering Mrs. Harold S. Morris, 
(Wash.) : 

These are now botanically classed as 
Kniphofias, but the old name will cling 
to them for many years. They are all 
of very easy culture in the garden, and 
in ground inclined to be sandy, and 
very well drained, they will winter even 
near Boston. They cannot, however, be 
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classed as hardy in the same degree as 
Peonies, Iris or Phlox. It is not so much 
the cold as dampness at the roots which 
destroys them. 

If your climate is rather severe, I 
would advise lifting in late Fall, cutting 
back the tops, and plant roots in dry 
soil in a cold cellar or coldframe, plant- 
ing outdoors again in early Spring. 

WILLIAM N. CralicG, (Mass.) 


PROPAGATING PHILADELPHUS 


Answer to J. A. Roe, (Mich.) : 


Philadelphus is generally propagated 
from hardwood cuttings taken in Feb- 
ruary and handled under glass. They 
will root outside under a Bell glass, or 
for a few, a glass jam jar can be used. 
Hardwood cuttings are’ best if taken 
with a heel, as illustrated. Green cut- 
tings are taken in June and root easily 
on a spent hotbed, in sand. Cheesecloth 
is tacked over the frame to prevent the 
cuttings from wilting in the sun. It is 
a good plan to syringe the cuttings two 
or three times each day, till they have 
rooted, when they can be planted out in 
the garden. 
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Propagation by division and suckers 
is practiced in Spring, and seedlings can 
be easily grown in boxes. Seedpods are 
collected in the Fall, and the seed saved, 
and planted in boxes in Spring. This 
can be done under glass or outside. It 
takes about four years to produce a bush 
this way. It is often possible to collect 
a quantity of seedlings around large 
bushes, as the Philadelphus grows freely 
from seed. 

THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


TAMARACK FROM CUTTINGS 


If Ella Breckenridge will just stick 
the cuttings into soil as she trims the 
Tamarack trees in the Spring, she will 
find that a good percentage will grow. 


Mrs. W. A. TAYLOR, (Ohio) 


GERMINATING HARD-SHELLED SEEDS 


I have noted several references, in the 
Q. and A. Department, to the slowness 
with which seed of Musa ensete ger- 
minates. In Garfield Park Conservatory, 
Chicago, all seed of Musa ensete, all 
Canna seed, and all other hard-shelled 
seeds, are soaked overnight in a glassful 
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of water to which two drops of muriatic 
acid have been added. The acid should 
be measured with a medicine dropper. 
Soaking overnight in this solution very 
materially hastens germination. 


Maup R. Jacoss, (Ill.) 


POPULAR ENGLISH FLOWERS 


E. H. Hale, (Penna.) asks for English 
flowers. I am submitting a few that I 
consider as common and popular. 

Wallflowers are very fragrant and also 
the Primrose, and the following flowers 
are considered as English flowers. 


Violets Sweet William 
Balsam Phlox 
Heliotrope Mignonette 
Daisies Cornflower 
Marguerite Cosmos 
Asters Nasturtiums 
Four O’clock Pansies 
Canterbury Bells Sunflower 


For fall planting, there are the Snow- 
drop, Daffodil, Tulip and Hyacinth. 

It will be seen that this list is, for the 
most part, the same as flowers which 
may be had from commercial growers 
here. ; 
HERBERT Scott, (Mich.) 


TO PREVENT CATERPILLARS ON WALNUT 
TREES 


Mrs. J. B. Courtney, N.C., asks what 
to do to save her Walnut Tree from the 
Caterpillars. 

I will give the old-time, tried and true 
remedy for Caterpillars on any tree: In 
the Spring when the sap is well started 
up from the roots, bore a gimlet hole, 
(and not too small a hole) slanting down 
into the trunk of the tree about 2% or 
3 inches. Fill this hole with flowers of 
sulphur. The sap carries it up into the 
tender branches and leaves and the 
Caterpillars will leave. 

Should Caterpillars appear on trees 
not treated as above, this remedy if ap- 
plied at the right time will cause the 
Caterpillars to disappear. 

LELLA E. BUFFINGTON, (W. Va.) 
EpDITor’s NoTE:— 

Whether such a remedy would prove 
effective or not would depend on condi- 
tions and without questioning the effi- 
cacy of the plan, it would seem quite 
questionable if a gimlet hole full of sul- 
phur would permeate the entire sap of 
the tree sufficiently to repel Caterpillars. 

Has any reader experience with this 
method? 


TO ROOT VINES 


.Answering Mrs. J. W-Oleson, (Minn.) : 

To root vines cut them in six-inch 
lengths and insert in moist sand. All 
will root. a 

Vinca can be rooted in a glass of 
water; also by layering. Just insert the 
ends in a pot of soil while still attached 
to the mother plant. When rooted and 
growing, detach from the old plant. 


Otto H. Rotter, (N. J.) 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR SHADE 


J. Draper of Ont., asks in the March 
issue, for information about Trees and 
Shrubs for shady places. 

Our native Tamarack and Cedar Trees 
grow in the shade and attain almost any 
desired height, but can be kept in check 
by proper pruning. Their foliage makes 
a dense hedge which is desirable in cer- 
tain places. 

The tall, Flowering Dogwood grows in 
shade to 10 or 12 feet, and the Red- 
barked Dogwood, and the White-barked 
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Dogwood with clustered blossoms and 
later on, bluish-white berries, grows 
— in dense shade, to five to seven 
eet. 

The common Sumach, the High-bush 
Cranberry, the Chokecherry, and Haw 
Tree, with its long-holding red fruit, 
grows in our woods in shade, if not too 
dense, attaining a height of 6 to 15 feet. 

The common Elderberry, about six feet 
tall, and the Black Currant, about four 
feet, make a rank growth in the densest 
of shade. 

The Bladdernut, with its intensely 
green leaves rivalling the waxy green- 
ness of the Orange Tree leaves, flowers 
in the Spring, and later has the interest- 
ing nuts which give it its name. It 
grows four to six feet in height. 

For lower-growing plants, the Ferns 
are shade lovers, and the common Brake 
and Ostrich Plume Fern are about three 
feet high. The common Ferns and 
Maiden Hair Ferns are about two feet; 
and the pink, white and showy Lady’s- 
slipper, and the yellow Lady’s-slipper, 
grow to a height of about two feet. 

For still lower-growing plants, there 
are the Trillium, Dutchman’s-breeches, 
and Bloodroot; and for low ground cov- 
ering, the Hepaticas will almost cover 
the ground with their flowers in the 
densest shade before the frost is out 
of the ground, and are the very earliest 
except the Arbutus. 

While Mr. Draper asks for Trees 12 
feet or more in height, he also suggests 
that he might be satisfied with small 
shrubs, and the foregoing will take care 
of the situation quite completely. 

If he wants Vines to grow up over the 
‘Trees, he could well try the Bittersweet, 
tthe Wild Grape, and the climbing, flower- 
ing native Honeysuckle. 

All of the above are attractive native 
trees and plants, in the latitude of Cen- 
tral Minnesota, and are probably found 
over a large range in the same latitude 
in Ontario. 

CoLFAX GRANT, (Minn.) 


IDENTIFYING GLADS FROM A MIXTURE 


If Chas. P. Fleming (Page 149, March 
LOWER GROWER) will visit other Glad 
fan’s gardens and invite them to visit 
his, he may learn the identity of some 
of his mixed Glads. If he can attend 
the Fairs, Glad Shows, and Glad Farms 
near him, -he may learn the names of 
many Glads. If in or near a city, much 
information may be gleaned from a visit 
to florists’ shops where Glads are dis- 
played from Spring until Fall. 

The first time I saw the variety 
Chateau Thierry was in a florist’s win- 
dow in Jamestown, N.Y. Afterward I 
guessed its name by reading its descrip- 
tion and looking at its portrait in cata- 
logues. ‘In 1925, in a mixture, there 
was an outstanding variety, light-sal- 
mon or flesh-pink, with medium-sized 
dark-red blotches, whose name I was 
anxious to find out. In 1927, I ordered 
Salmon Plume, and it was my unidenti- 
fied favorite. I never would have 
guessed its name from its description. 


BENJAMIN KEEcH, (N.Y.) 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


Answer to F. J. Griffith, (Md.) on 
the night-blooming Cereus, Page 47. 
The life of the flower on the night- 
blooming Cereus is from four to eight 
hours. 

Many other varieties of Cacti have the 
same habit of blooming only at night 
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while the others bloom only when the 
sun shines on them; even on cloudy days 
they do not open, and again other vari- 
eties bloom for weeks. 

The Cactus flowers are probably the 
most beautiful on earth, but most people 
do not like Cactus because they do not 
like to be petted. 


Roy A. LUCKER, ( Mich.) 


REMEDY FOR WHITE FLY 


Answer to H. M. Billings, (Conn.) on 
white fly, page 48, center column. Cyano- 
gas will kill white fly or anything that 
lives. Follow directions on can. 


Roy A. LUCKER, ( Mich.) 


OLD-FASHIONED HONEYSUCKLE 


Mrs. Lottie Leuthen, (Ind.) asks about 
the old-fashioned Honeysuckle. This is 
a plainer variety and not as strong, and 
is white changing to yellow as she says. 

Hall’s Japan is an almost evergreen 
climber, and more fragrant, and has a 
deep green foliage. The flowers are 
yellow and cream, and it blooms from 
July until late in the Fall, many times 
until late in December, which is a much 
longer season than the common Honey- 
suckle. 

There are also a number 
Honeysuckles. 

Otto H. Rouuer, (N. J.) 


of other 


AGAPANTHUS LILY 


Mrs. C. Vandehoar of Iowa asks about 
the above-named Lily. 

This Lily should be very pot-bound 
before it will bloom. It also wants 
plenty of liquid fertilizer. ; 

The cellar is O. K. for storage if cold 
so that it does not grow. It should be 
just kept dormant; if it grows and makes 
leaves during the winter months it will 
be weakened. 

OTTO H. Rouwer, (N. J.) 


PROPAGATING PHILADELPHUS VIRGINAL 


Answering J. A. Roe, (Mich.): 


Philadelphus virginal is easily prop- 
agated from two or three-inch spring 
shoots, cut with a slight heel of old 
wood, and placed in sand with which a 
little rich loam has been mixed. These 
should be kept moist and in a shady 
place until growth starts. 


HELMA H. SUNDMAN;, (Ga.) 


GROWING ZINNIAS IN CALIFORNIA 


In answer to Fred Reigel, (Ill.): 


We have never had any trouble grow- 
ing beautiful Zinnias. The seed should 
be planted after all danger of frost is 
past and when the ground is warm. We 
have numerous volunteers every year 
and some of them are very beautiful, 
but it is best to plant new seed each year 
as they tend to run out and become 
single. 

We generally plant ours too soon and 
they have a very hard struggle in the 
cold of the early Summer so that the 
first blooms develop imperfectly and lack 
color. But after the weather warms up, 
the later flowers come out all right. 

They flourish in the most scorching 
weather, and without so very much 
water. This country is a semi-desert, 
and the Zinnia is just about the only 
flower that does well in the hottest 
weather. 

I do not know just how large they 
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should grow to be as I give 
careless culture. The sell fa Like cen 
and I have to carry most of the wa 
for the plants and pour it around t 
Once in a while they get a good soak: 
from the irrigation. Hoeing is rather 
risky as it is apt to crack the un 
too near the roots which lets in the air 
killing the plants. Our largest Zinniag 
were about four and a half inches ager, 

A SUBSCRIBER, (Calif,) 


PRACTICAL PEONY SUPPORT 


In reply to Wisconsin subscriber w 
wants a Peony support, May 1927 iss 
page 253, have the following to offer 
which is an inexpensive home-made af. 
fair, but has served its purpose in m 
garden for several years: y 

For wire part of support, I used wire 
hoops taken from discarded nail ang 
rivet kegs. Stakes were made from old 
broom handles, and for hoop supports 


ordinary 4 to 6 d nails. 
~ 


Wire hoop tak 
yo deg ty hag 


Stakes ong’ from 
° room handles ie 














Use nail size about 4 d 








In early Spring, soon after plants 
show above ground, set out stakes (be 
sure to apply nails in same before driy- 
ing stakes in place), next slip hoop over 
stakes and tie same to stakes about two 
or three inches above ground. Leave 
hoop in that position until plants have 
grown as high or a little higher than 
stakes. Then gently pull up hoop until 
it rests on nails that have been driven 
in stakes. Let the wind blow as it 
pleases, your plants will always be up- 
right and in a graceful position. 

For a permanent support, would ad- 
vise a good grade of wire and cypress 


stakes. 
R. H. GERWIN, (Ohio) 


INOCULATING SEED OF LEGUMINOUS 
PLANTS BEFORE PLANTING 


In a recent issue a question was asked 
about inoculation. Last Spring I used 
this for the first time on my String 
Beans, and they grew much better than © 
those not treated. All good seed houses 
sell this material under various names, 
some calling it a Nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
for leguminous plants. 


Mrs. A. B. Cot, (N.Y.) 


NAME OF FLOWERING CURRANT 


In the March number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER an inquiry is made for the name 
of the above plant. The botanical name 
is Ribes sanguineum. I do not find it 
listed by American nurserymen, but 
most English catalogues give it. It is 
a deciduous shrub that propagates very 
readily from branch cuttings, and when 
in flower as found in England is a beau- 
tiful sight. There are several horti- 
cultural varieties; the above being the 
commoner variety with drooping racemes 
of deep rose flowers. Atrosanguineum 
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rimson flowers. There is a 
variety, albidum and also a double 
aaa of the red, but the two first men- 
tioned are the most attractive. A yellow 
variety, aureum 1S quite common in 
America and is sometimes known as the 
Buffalo Currant. 

ALBERT F. CARTER, (Colo.) 





COAL ASHES ON CLAY SOIL 


w. A. Kenton wants to know about 
coal ashes on clay soil. Any kind of coal 
ashes if sifted and mixed with soil are 
not only good to loosen the soil, but 
when they become thoroughly incorpo- 
rated, they make an extra good garden 
soil as I have tried this out to my own 
satisfaction. I would not throw away 
any coal ashes as I sift them and put 


n my garden. 
_— S. R. T. 


SPANISH IRIS 


Spanish Iris may be obtained from 
a number of advertisers in THE FLOWER 
GrowER. They are usually advertised in 
the Fall catalogues. 

Spanish Iris will grow well in any 
good garden soil, but do not stand the 
Winters here in Va. without protection. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


GERMINATING LILY SEEDS 


If Mrs. Geschke, (page 592, December 
issue) will treat Lily seeds as recom- 
mended by Mr. Sheward for the ger- 
mination of Thalictrum, (page 592 of 
the same issue) she will have plenty of 
germination. 


R. E. HUNTINGTON, (Ohio) 





Reports from the South indicate 
that vegetation has suffered heavily 
during the Winter because of weather 
conditions. Have heard no serious re- 
ports of damage from the North and 
East, and locally my Japanese Bar- 
berry hedge has come through the 
Winter more perfectly than any Win- 
ter since it was set, more than ten 
years ago. Alternate thawing and 
freezing has doubtless been damaging 
to many outdoor plants and grasses, 
but absence of extremely low temper- 
atures has prevented heavy winter 
killing. 

Altogether it seems that the South 
has suffered more from winter weather 
conditions than the North,—speaking 
generally. 





A Chat With the Publisher 


COMBINATION BULB AND IRIS OFFERS 


The combination offers of Bulbs or Irises with 
& year’s subscription at $3.00, have proved un- 
usually attractive this year, and a much larger 
number of bulb shipments have been sent out 
than ever before. The Bulbs prove wonderfully 
satisfactory, even in the hands of beginners, and 
many people have thus been introduced to a better 
outlook on life through the avocation of flower 
growing. These offers will be continued; and 
although there will be few Bulbs shipped after 
June first, I do keep a few on hand for the 
stragglers and can generally ship until July 1st. 
(See advertisement on page III.) 


1928 JAPANESE CALENDARS 


The artistic value of these calendars can only be 
appreciated when seen. Two of them, each of 
different size and different design, are sent for 
each new subscription remitted for at the full 
rate of $2.00. Claim your calendars when you 
This offer ‘open: only 


send the new subscription. 
to present subscribers. 


COMPARISONS ARE INTERESTING 


Some magazines are rather prone to call atten- 
tion to their tremendous size during the big ad- 
vertising season when the pages are filled with 
advertising pictures and big type advertising of 
all sorts of things, from cigarettes to houses. But 
what about the quantity and quality of facts and 
information? I am willing to have THE FLOWER 
GROWER compared with any two magazines in 
horticultural or outdoor activities, not only any 
single month but any complete year. Make your 
own comparison whenever opportunity offers. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS PLEASE HELP 

This magazine is doing a tremendous mis- 
sionary work for commercial growers and deserves 
their assistance. An easy way to do it is to dis- 
tribute the subscription coupons with your printed 
matter, or put a note in your catalog or price 
list, recommending THE FLOWER GROWER and 
giving full name and address of the publisher. 


SUBSCRIBERS SHOULD HELP 


Subscribers should also boost when they can. 
Subscription coupons will be provided on request, 
and one of these placed in the hands of the right 
person at the right time can be made to do the 
best kind of missionary work by influencing a 
subscription which will better someone’s outlook 
on life in an important way. 


SAMPLE COPIES ON REQUEST 


Send names of your friends with full addresses 
to receive samples. It makes a good introduction. 


LONG TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 
A larger number of people are taking advantage 
of the three years’ and five years’ subscriptions. 
It makes a big saving to the subscribers, and in- 
cidentally to this office, in saving clerical work. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
As a gift either for birthday, Christmas, or 
other occasion, nothing can be better than a year’s 
subscription to THE FLOwER GROWER. Remember 
this when you are puzzled to know what to give. 
It is not too early to plan for ancther Christmas. 


SEE YOUR LIBRARIAN 


Although hundreds of libraries subscribe to 
THE FLOWER GROWER, remember there are still 
many more which do not. Tell your librarian 
about THE FLOWER GROWER. 


NEWS-STANDS SHOULD DISPLAY FLOWER GROWER 


Tell your news-dealer that THE FLOWER GROWER 
will sell readily to his more high-grade readers 
who are interested in balanced activities and really 
worth-while things. 

INDEXES FOR ANY YEAR 

We can furnish index for any year of THE 
FLoweR GROWER for 10 cents in stamps. You 
cannot afford to be without it. A year’s issues 
with the index make a valuable reference work. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


Probably the best investment in horticultural 
literature is Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture at $25.00, cerriage prepaid. Send for 
prospectus. 

AS A BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


This magazine as a buyer’s directory every 
month in the year cannot be surpassed. Study 
the advertising pages. They are strictly in line 
with the scope of this magazine and contain some 
valuable suggestions and offer desirable things at 
reasonable prices. 


PRUNING SHEARS, JAPANESE CALENDARS, AND GRASS 
SHEARS AS REWARD FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Read about rewards for securing new sub- 
scriptions on page III. Any one of the rewards 
is a worth-while possession. 


MADISON COOPER 


















INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANTTREE LABELS 


_ Weather and 


rue wear-proof. Neat, 


durable, always 
= legible. Zine or 
copper alloy. No 
ink used. Tree and plant label No. 1, 3% x 
%”, $1.85 per 100. No. 2, 5 x 1%”, $1.70 per 
100. 





Staked Plant Label, No. 51, 8 in. stake, $1.75 
per 100; No. 52, 10 in. stake $2.00 per 100; 
No. 58, 15 in. stake, $2.50 per 100. All prices 
postpaid. For pot plants and garden stakes. 
Staked Garden Label, interchangeable, read 
from standing position. Sold by many seeds- 
men and nurserymen. If yours cannot sup- 
ply, order direct. Send for circular showing 
other styles. 


BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire - 7 Connecticut 











OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED 
Finest Giant Ruffled Pansies 


If you are growing Pansies YOU CAN’T 
to sell, or DO WITHOUT 

If you want Better Pansies THE 
than your neighbors. OREGON 

000 DORR ene $1.00 GIANTS 


(August Delivery) 
WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUM SEED 
Packet _ __. $1.00 i $5.00 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS Canby, Oregon 











52 Newark, New York 








SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued im 
America. Many novelties not obtainable else 
where. Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON - Painesville, Ohio 


sete PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


It- must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its marking, and must not girdle 
the Plant—We Have It. 
Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 

















‘Wire Peony Supports 


An adjustable wire hoop circles the Peony and 
is held up by three heavy wire legs pushed in 
the ground and locked in the hoop at the top. 
Can be put on any time until in bloom. 20c each 
(not prepaid). Send for leaflet and cost of 
sample of five a 


\ EASY 
442 King William St., Hamilton, Can. 








HOOQDACRES 









Twenty-six years growing and breeding. 

Originated the superb WHITE varieties. 

Issued first exclusive Delphinium catalogue in 
the world. America’s pioneer grower. 


CHAS. F. BARBER Troutdale, Oregon 








PANSY SEED 
“Winnipeg, Oct. 7, 1927. For exhibition pur- 
poses the pansies from your seed are the best I 
ever saw in this county. I don’t care what I pay 
for the seed, provided you can supply me. G. B.” 

100 seed $1.00. : 

Get List. Delphiniums, Campanulas, Primroses, 
Gaillardias, Pyrethrum, Oriental Poppies. Novelties. 
VIEW ACRES 
H. E. JONES -- Hamilton, Montana. 








GORDON AINSLEY 


Campbell, California 
Bulb Specialist 
Holland, Japanese and American grown 
bulbs. 
Price list free on request. 








— 


FOR YOUR ROSES 


USE 
POTASH-MARL 
FERTILIZER 


Potash-Marl, Incorporated 
15 E. 40 - New York City 
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RED CLAY FLOWER POTS 


Pans, Saucers and Azalea Pots 


SYRACUSE POTTERY INC. 
SYRACUSE - - N.Y. 








ROCKY MT. WILD FLOWERS 
and 
OTHER HARDY PERENNIALS 
Catalog Free 


S. A. CAMP - Ovando, Mont. 


Member A. G. S. and C, G. S. 
BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 
| Eee GLADIOLU 
CORN BELT GROWN 


THANKS to my many customers for a 
good season’s business. 


Will offer the following in bulbs and bulblets 
this fall: Mother Machree, Jubilee, Balboa, Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Coronado, Coryphee, Creatore, 
Dr. Moody, Emile Aubrun, Forest Sprite, Frilled 
Felicity, John Toland, Betty Nuthall, Jane 
Adams, Madame Norena, Mission Bells, Helen 
Phipps, Herbstauber, Marmora, Mary Frey, Miss 
Des Moines, Impressario (list continued next 
month). 
Get on my mailing list now for fall prices. 


J. H. HEBERLING, Eaton, Ill., U.S. A. 














Cactus Collection 


One each of 10 species in 5 dis- 
tinct types, few of them listed by 
dealers. All are hardy to zero and 
most of them to 10 below. All 
have showy flowers. One each, 
no two alike, $2.50, postpaid. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg, Texas 








COLUMBINE 


The famous Mrs. Scott Elliott 
long spurred hybrids, have im- 
mense cups and spurs, and come 
in almost every pastel shade im- 
aginable. Every plant of Mrs. 
Scott Elliott is a specimen plant 
when in bloom. Strong 18 months 
old plants, 3 for $1.00; 12 for 





Three (3) yearly subscriptions 
to The Flower Grower, to three 
different addresses, for $4.00. 
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PLANT PANSIES 


if you want blossoms right away. Our strong, 
stocky, bushy plants will bloom for you soon 
after their arrival. Immense ruffled, frilled and 
fluted blossoms of every color; some with faces 
and some without, but all of them “sassy” and 
as full of life and “pep” as can be. Everybody 
loves them and the more you pick, the more 
they bloom. Two dozen for a dollar and a half, 


Tue FLOweR GRoweR 


Brand Iris are n 
individuality and: pe thie 
These beautiful rainbow k i 
blooms are all described 
named in our catalog. Write 
for your Free copy today, 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 

Box 52 Faribault, Ming, 


Hardy 
Daffodil 
Bulbs 


50 Blooming size bulbs, mixed varieties, 
$1.00 postpaid. Ask for my catalogue, 
Mention Flower Grower. 


GEORGE LAWLER 


Bulb Grower - Tacoma, Wash. 


IRIS 


Here are some of the very finest new ones 
offered at prices you can’t afford to miss. 


Collection No. 1 — $4.00 
Asia, Ambassadeur, Magnifica, Prospero, Ra- 
mona, Cecil Minturn, Mother of Pearl, Seminole, 
Isoline, Alcazar. 
Collection No. 2 — $6.50 
Rasado, Susan Bliss, Amador or Balboa, Gaudi- 
chau or Ballerine, Prince Lohengrin, Queen 
Caterina, Soledad, Moliere, Shekinah, Opera. 
Collection No. 3 — $8.50 
Santa Barbara, Morning Splendor, Mme. Durand 
or Avalon, Azulado, Conquistador or Esplendido, 
Suzanne Austissier, Sunset Archeveque. 
All sent prepaid—July and August delivery. 
List June Ist. 
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postpaid. A hundred for $5.50, not prepaid. 
Fifty at the hundred rate. F.A. THOLE 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS .- Circleville, Ohio Bulb Grower 
Dr. B. R. Bales, Prop. 2754—-45th Ave. Southwest, 


ut arate cttees | ERIS 
| PEONIES 


$3.50; 200 seeds $1.00. 


H. R. LAWRENCE 


Route 2 Elmhurst, III. 








Seattle, Wash. 











GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar St. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


rial in the original six volume edition, of which thousands of 
sets were sold at $40.00. 


The best investment in horticultural literature. No library 
complete without it. 


Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 


THANK YOU his 


We are sold out of Gladiolus bulbs for the season. We well adapted ON 
will have a fine stock of Los Angeles, Myrtle, Souvenir, A ( . 
Scarlet Princeps and other fine sorts to offer next for watering 

flowers 


season. 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO. and 
Gladiolus Specialists - - Wichert, Illinois 
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! ILLA 

seed beds = RATNMAKING MACHINE 

FOR LAWNS—FLOWERS—GARDENS 


It distributes the water evenly and gently in nature’s own way and 
covers a RECTANGULAR area—leaving no dry corners. 


Area | Gal por | Water | 2 Send for Circulars. 
Covered | Minute Cash Orders are sent Post- 
15458) 3% 25 ibs. | $15.00 paid. 

Sold on approval. 


CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
Malcolm C. Ludlam, Proprietor Woodbury, New Jersey 





Flowers 





Write for our Descriptive Catalogue 


200 VARIETIES IRIS—-300 VARIETIES PEONIES 
A select list of the world’s best may be seen in our trial gardens. 


WALES ROAD GARDENS 8 | 2S A | 5 30 the. | $16.50 
A. G. BRITSCH 
































1220 Madison - - Toledo, Ohio 

















